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ABSTRACT 

We need to come together as a team and become one system of total quality improvement 
regarding the education of our nation’s children. In order to achieve a gold standard in 
the education of our nation’s children, leadership has to be willing to go against the status 
quo and build bridges for long-term sustainable change. In order to survive, 
organizations must create smart new strategies and strategic initiatives and implement 
them in ways that drive change fast enough, with sustainable results. Student 
achievement is the number one criteria under which schools are judged. Mathematical 
capability in the 21st century is the key determinant to productivity concerns. Proven 
improvement, continuous quality improvement (CQI) through the Advancement via 
independent determination (AVID) program could be the beginning of creating a “gold 
standard of education” for all children. Schools and communities should know if 
educational programs are providing results. This paper explores whether or not the 
implemented change program, AVID, successfully improved student’s academic 
achievements in the public school system. The research will focus specifically on 
student’s scores in mathematics. The research question is whether or not there is a 
statistically significant difference in the ACT mathematical scores between AVID elective 
11th graders and non- AVID 11th graders. Current academic achievements in the public 
school system indicate the need for a collaborative approach between a traditional system 


and a change intervention. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
Introduction 

Practices of inequality have motivated research in our public school systems in 
the past. Concerns of bias related to diversity, life improvement, and how to provide a 
quality educational experience for all students persists (Baker, 2009). The Advancement 
Via Independent Determination (AVID) program is an elective college preparatory 
curriculum (Peak, 2010). 

The proven effectiveness of the AVID program has the potential to facilitate the 
expansion of the program school- wide, creating an environment of scholarly learning for 
every student at an early age. The purpose of the research was to examine the AVID 
program’s effectiveness and its’ impact on the AVID elective students. The goal was to 
evaluate whether the program is doing what they say they are doing, providing proof of 
the AVID programs’ effectiveness. 

If the results of this study are positive, the end result will be documentation of a 
proven college preparatory program, which provides students with a college preparatory 
path. The results of this research could allow for standardized practices and protocols 
between school districts to achieve successful student academic outcomes. As every 
child should be entitled to an individualized educational experience (IEE), AVID, if 
proven to be effective could be the vehicle of choice to deliver such a quality experience: 
creating a “gold standard of education” for all students. 

Problem Background 

The Manhattan school district in Kansas (KS) has had schools on the “School on 
Improvement” list because of the low score results from state assessment exams, 
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improvement by 10% on their scores was needed to move forward (USD 475 Geary 
County Schools [USD 475], 2011). While in 2011 the Manhattan school district made 
adequate improvement, it was required to show continued improvement for the next two 
years, and the AVID program intervention was implemented during the period of concern 
(USD 475, 2011). There have been concerns about whether or not AVID has been 
improving student academic achievements and how to provide a quality individualized 
educational experience (IEE) for all students. 

The AVID program has been in existence since 1980, federally funded with huge 
tax dollars, without any successful casual comparative studies supporting its claims to 
improve overall student academic achievement (Victory, 1998). Neither are there any 
quasi-experimental studies supporting significant improvement in mathematics in AVID 
elective students when compared with non- AVID students (Peak, 2010). The nation 
continues to have a lagging performance in mathematics, reflecting a failure to meet the 
individualized needs of students (Vigdor, 2013). The need exists for across the board 
standardized education methods for all students that provide positive academic outcomes, 
positively influencing self-esteem (Hammermeister, Pickering, & Ohlson, 2009). 

When it comes to change, a need arises to navigate through the maze of change 


and succeed in changing times (Johnson, 1998). Positive results from this research could 
provide the tools to successfully navigate a systems change and lead to a paradigm shift 
in the education of all students. There is a need for a nationwide gold standard of college 
preparatory education in the public school system for every student versus only for a few 


chosen students. 
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Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of education should be to increase the quality of someone’s life. 
AVID was developed by an English teacher, Mary Catherine Swanson in San Diego, CA, 
with the intent to improve the quality of midline/C average student’s quality of life 
(Victory, 1998). The purpose of the research was to examine the impact of the AVID 
program on the AVID elective students and its effectiveness. The goal was to evaluate 
and determine whether the program is doing what it says it is doing, and provide proof of 
the AVID programs’ effectiveness. The end result could be documentation of a proven 
college preparatory program, which provides students with a college preparatory path. 

Another goal was to provide a clearer picture of how a learning organization can 
meet the community’s needs by improving student academic outcomes and raising the 
standard in the education of this nation’s students. Every student should be entitled to an 
IEE. If proven to be effective, AVID would be the vehicle of choice to deliver such a 
quality experience. An IEE would promote self-confidence and life skills, whereas, an 
individualized educational plan (IEP) can place a label on a student, promoting a lack of 
self-confidence. First, we need to establish that we do, in fact, have a means to facilitate 
such a change by establishing a foundation to build upon a program capable of producing 
positive outcomes. 

Research Question and Hypothesis 

AVID was reported to be a school change program that improved academic 
outcomes (Victory, 1998). Just as Hersey, Blanchard, and Styles’ (1996) situational 
leadership theory has stood the test of time, we need to know that the AVID program is 
still improving outcomes. The research examined the specific aspects of one academic 
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subject, “mathematics,” and provided documentation to support the effectiveness of the 
program. The research question is: how are the ACT math scores different at the Kansas 
school for the 11 th grade students who completed the AVID program compared to the 
ACT scores for non- AVID 11 th grade students performing at the same level? The null 
hypothesis is as follows: There is no statistically significant difference in the ACT 
mathematical scores between Kansas AVID 11th graders and non-AVID 11th graders. A 
program such as AVID, if capable of producing positive academic outcomes, could be the 
needed catalyst for a paradigm shift in the public school system. 

Limitations of the Study 

States now report student outcomes based on assessments of student achievement 
in specific subjects and grade levels for all students, as well as for subgroups defined by 
gender, race, and ethnicity (NCES, 2011). The reporting requirements could be a 
limitation on the research outcome. The reporting requirements for Title 1 state that sub 
group disaggregation of the data may not be published if the results would yield 
personally identifiable information about an individual student or if the number of 
students in a category is insufficient to yield statistically reliable information (NCES, 
2011). These reports offer the challenge of balancing the reporting requirements against 
legal requirements to protect each student’s personally identifiable information (NECS, 
2011 ). 

The AVID students’ educational achievement data has been compiled in 
aggregates (Arjona, 2013). Protecting student privacy means publishing data only in a 
manner that does not reveal individual students’ personally identifiable information (PII), 
either directly or in combination with other available information (NCES, 2011). The 
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unintended disclosure of personally identifiable information revealed through information 
released to the public by the school district may occur (NCES, 2011). 

Sample size may be a possible limitation and conducting the study within one 
school district may be viewed as useful to that particular district only, requiring the 
possibility of further studies being conducted with a focus on individual school districts 
(Ostrow, 2012). The study was conducted in a school district with a high percentage of 
military families which is a possible limitation on the sample size. The researcher’s 
ability to bracket any preconceived beliefs and biases and to be perceptive to 
contradictory evidence is an important factor in the study’s reliability. Having a vested 
interest the AVID program, extreme care was needed to ensure findings are fair and 
balanced, as demonstrated with the choice of a quantitative methodology (Ostrow, 2012). 

Delimitations of the Study 

The research was a comparative study with a control group design. The intention 
was to measure student achievement and statistical measurements were among groups 
(Victory, 1998). The participants were selected according to a certain characteristic, and 
then assigned to control and experimental groups where the treatment was given only to 
the experimental group, and both groups were measured on the post-test (Creswell, 

2009). The special characteristics of the sample and the population that it comes from are 
as follows: (a) C students, (b) 11th grade AVID elective students, and (c) non- AVID 11th 
graders (Simon, 2011). 

The proposed null hypothesis is as follows: there is no statistically significant 
difference in the ACT mathematical scores between AVID elective 11th graders and non- 
AVID 11th graders. Quantitative methodology was the chosen method of research, with 
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the goal of providing unbiased information. The proposed measurable variables 
consisted of the following (Creswell, 2009): independent variable (IV) was the AVID 
program, as the independent variable was the treatment variable, and the dependent 
variable (DV) was the ACT scores, the criterion variable that was presumed to be 
influenced by the independent treatment conditions and any other independent variables 
(Creswell, 2009). The researchers’ intent with the literature review was to demonstrate 
how improved educational outcomes achieved with an effective educational program can 
help build and direct students appropriately toward life improvement while linking them 
to a common purpose (Avolio, Gardner, Walumbwa, Luthans, & May, 2004). 

The first delimitation was the choice of problem itself, whether or not the AVID 
program was improving student academic outcomes (Simon, 2011). According to Vigdor 
(2013), mathematics is the building block for future success in leadership. The subject of 
mathematics, versus English, reading, science, or writing was chosen to be studied. The 
proposal of using math to solve the nations’ educational dilemma could be the catalyst to 
achieving the common goal of quality learning for all students (Vigdor, 2013). The 
characteristics that limit the scope and define the boundaries of this study are as follows 
(Simon, 2011): 

• The criteria of participants in the study, 11 th grade mid- line, C students. 

• The chosen geographic region to be studied, Kansas. 

• The chosen program to be studied, the AVID program. 

• The chosen organization to be studied, the public school system, specifically 


the Manhattan school district. 
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• The variables of interest are, ACT test scores, AVID group participation, 
gender, race/ethnicity, SES. 

• The researcher utilized data that has been collected by others. 

Definitions of Terms 

Specific definitions are noted to assist in clarification and understanding of the 
study and are as follows (Baker, 2009): 

Aggregate: Data compilation is combined for individual students into summary 
statistics (NCES, 2011). 

Authentic leadership: Deep awareness of their own thoughts and behaviors, 
perceived by others as being aware of theirs and others’ values and perspectives, 
confident, optimistic, resilient, and high on moral character (Avolio et al., 2004). 

AVID: Stands for Advancement via independent determination and means eager 
for knowledge, comes from the Latin root Avidus (Victory, 1998). 

Disclosure: Permit access to, or the release of, personally identifiable 
information contained in education records by any means (NCES, 2011). 

Learning the process, reassessing and questioning the process (Argyris, 1999). 

Emotional intelligence (El): Awareness of one’s own emotions and others, and 
the ability to regulate both (Druskat & Wolff, 2001). 

Intrinsic motivation: Doing an activity because it is interesting and satisfying 
(Gagne & Deci, 2005). 

Organization Development (OD): A system wide process of planned change 
aimed at improving overall organizational effectiveness (Werkman, 2010). 
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Outcome: Measures that refer to the students’ educational experiences that are 
recorded in students’ educational records (NCES, 2011). 

Personally identifiable information (PII): Information that alone or in 
combination is linked or linkable to a specific student that would allow a reasonable 
person in the community to identify a student which includes name, address, social 
security number, student number, biometric record or other indirect information (NCES, 
2011 ). 

Recoding: Reporting values as being within a specified range rather than as a 
specific value (NCES, 2011). 

Sense making: Approach to understand how a situation came about from 
interpretations and actions (Werkman, 2010). 

Importance of the Study 

The AVID program, proposed in the 1980s, and federally funded with huge tax 
dollars, has no successful casual comparative studies supporting its claims to improve 
overall student academic achievement (Victory, 1998). Neither are there any quasi- 
experimental studies supporting significant improvement in mathematics in AVID 
elective students when compared with non- AVID students (Peak, 2010). The nation 
continues to have lagging performance levels in mathematics, reflecting a failure to meet 
the individualized needs of students (Vigdor, 2013). 

Positive results from this research could lead to a paradigm shift in the education 
of public school students. A gold standard of college preparatory education would be 
available nation-wide in the public school system for every student versus only for a few 
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chosen students. AVID could be the vehicle of choice to deliver a quality educational 
experience to students nationwide. 

As taxpayers, why should we have to pay additional funds to private 
organizations to provide a quality educational experience to our students? What is an 
individualized education plan (IEP)? What does an individual educational experience 
(IEE), a badge of honor, similar to performing in the color guard at school, look like? 

An area of concern, after recent conferences, for an IEP, are the legitimacy of 
IEPs in relation to their initiation and continuance: Are children being targeted and 
labeled for funding and job security? Are these programs threatened by a potential 
paradigm change of AVID, or the added inadvertent exposure of long time fraud? These 
are some of the questions that have led to this research concern. Can we teach our 
students to set their internal alarm clocks for intrinsic motivation with the use of the tools 
provided by the AVID program? 

Why have there been no positive studies supporting AVID? Can it be resistance 
to change has caused skewed data documentation? Having parented three different 
students, each of which attended public schools, an inside perspective has been gained 
about the dynamics at work within the system. 

A case study example of concern: One male student fired his IEP team at the age 
of nine. This student went on to college on an athletic scholarship and maintained a GPA 
of more than 3.5 (because a 4.0 was not cool for a guy after 8 th grade). When this student 
fired his team he was immediately slotted for a test on his vocal chords by the teaching 
team. The local ears, nose, and throat (ENT) doctors’ expert opinion was immediately 
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sought. The test was reputed as being highly archaic, cruel, and unnecessary (ENT, 
1995). The test was declined. 

Another case study example of concern: a female student who received an IEP 
every year since kindergarten (always starting out with a 67% in classes and within a 
week of the plan going up to a 97%). This student remained with the IEP team, further 
enhancing future success in English during the college years. However, by the seventh 
grade, removal from an IEP was initiated (the student was reading a book most days) in 
order to allow a student who actually needed the services to be served. The move was 
met with aggression and indirect threats of the student neglect from the lead IEP teacher. 
Schools and communities need to know if the educational programs in place are 
providing positive results, and student achievement is the number one criteria under 
which schools are judged (Victory, 1998). 
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CHAPTER TWO 
The Review of Literature 

The review of literature on educational practices is one that consistently provides 
the same information about different methods to achieve positive academic outcomes for 
students. Solomon (2007) provided direction on how to prepare and develop our future 
leaders through the use of inquiry (questioning the teaching). Solomon (2007) supported 
a data driven research proposal as he discussed the challenges involved to change 
traditional thoughts on teaching. The proposal is to create a “gold standard of education” 
for all students through the AVID program. Victory (1998) and Peak (2010) reported on 
the effectiveness of the AVID program, a change intervention program within the public 
school educational system. 

Reynolds, Chapman, Kelly, Muijs, and Sammons (2011) provided insight on the 
context of educational effectiveness regarding the importance of motivation in positive 
academic achievements. Agarwal and Weill (2012) recognized and provided the 
perspective that analyzing data and applying it compassionately brings a holistic 
approach to meeting the needs of the customer. Vigdor (2013) and Cortes, Nomi, and 
Goodman (2013) provided different perspectives that support the need to establish a 
public school system that fosters and facilitates academic excellence for all students. 
Gamoran (2009) set the stage with imagery for the promising work of an educational 
program already in use and the possibility of new directions in the future. 

The literature by Reynolds et al. (2011) is relevant to the research study as it 
provides a historical perspective that student achievement is still the predominate and 
effective criterion in the research of educational effectiveness. Vigdor (2013) and Cortes 
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et al. (2013) reported on positive outcomes of students with repeated exposure to 
mathematics early in their education, supporting the importance of mathematics in the 
education of students. Vigdor (2013) and Solomon (2007) reported on the importance of 
educational practices in leadership development, which provided theoretical parallels on 
developing critical thinking skills, supporting an educational program that teaches 
strategic thinking and collaboration. Argyris (1999) reported on the importance of double 
loop learning in the development of critical thinking, supporting the early development 
life skills for authentic leadership. 

The literature by Vigdor (2013) and Cortes et al. (2013) reported on positive 
outcomes for students placed in a rigorous academic curriculum. This is supportive with 
room to improve as it supports participation in diverse groups to provide a quality 
education to all students. There are gaps in the literature on educational practices, even 
with these rich resources (Neckerman, 2007). 

For example, Vigdor (2013) used quantitative methods that were not supported 
with concrete data: no specific sample size was given. This was a crucial gap, as data 
collection is the soul of a study with the validity of research being dependent on accurate 
data (Fink, 2010). The gaps in the literature suggest the need for further research and 
study in the face of being unable to validate the support tools used in the program. 
According to Victory (1998), a time series design study, routinely done on heavily funded 
programs to evaluate their performance, would cover the existing gaps in the previous 
AVID program research. 

Gamoran (2009) supported the need for new research on educational practices 
with his report on tracking students according to abilities and equality. As 28% of the 
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ACT-tested graduating class of 2011 did not meet any of the ACT College readiness 
benchmarks, there continues to be a need to raise educational standards (EMT, 2011). 

The literature by Gamoran (2009) reported on concerns of inequality with current 
educational practices, supporting the need to develop standardized practices and 
protocols between public school districts to achieve successful outcomes for all students. 

The literature by Reynolds et al. (2011) reported on general dimensions of school 
effectiveness, providing a framework that does not consider placing blame or finding 
fault with a system. Reynolds et al. (2011) also reported on the importance of having the 
common goals of quality and equity in order to achieve school effectiveness in support of 
funding for district wide expansion of a college preparatory public school system. Vigdor 
(2013) and Cortes et al. (2013) reported on the positive outcomes of students with a 
rigorous curriculum that included repeated exposure to mathematics early in their 
education. 

Public Schools Educational System 

Victory (1998) and Peak (2010) supported the proposal of raising the educational 
standards for all students through the AVID program. The conclusions reached by 
Victory (1998) and Peak (2010) that further study needs to be done on the effectiveness 
of AVID helps to determine whether or not the topic is worth studying. Vigdor (2013) 
and Cortes et al. (2013) reported on the importance of general math and algebra in 
student education. 

Vigdors (2013) and Cortes et al. (2013) stated that mathematics focus supports the 
decision to limit the scope to a needed area of inquiry: the mathematic achievements of 
average, “C” students. Avolio et al. (2004) reported on how improved educational 
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outcomes could be achieved with an educational program that can help build and direct 
students appropriately, while linking them to a common purpose. In the public school 
education system, emphasis on exemplifying goals of American society to provide a 
common cultural base for those with access to the educational system has been a part of 
history in the United States for a long period (PS, 2010). Divisions and strife over issues 
ranging from curriculum to funding have seriously undermined the ability of particular 
school systems to achieve their purpose (PS, 2010). 

Public Schools Historical Background 

In 2001, President George W. Bush called for standardized testing to identify 
underperforming public schools (PS, 2010). Since the passage of the No Child Left 
Behind Act (NCLB) in 2001, public school closure has become an increasingly common 
response to underperforming district schools and charter schools (Zorka, 2013). The first 
American schools were based on European models. All towns of more than one hundred 
households had to offer college-preparatory courses (PS, 2010). From the nation's 
founding onward, public education was recognized as the domain of local and state 
Governments (PS, 2010). 

The literature starts by giving some background and building a foundation on the 
public schools educational experience. Neckerman (2007) reported on diverse cultures in 
America, highlighting the role of race in the origins of inner-city schooling. The present 
American public-school system is based on the common school, being open to all 
students, and supported by state and local funds (PS, 2010). 

Zirkel and Cantor (2004) reported on where we are as a nation more than 50 years 


after Brown versus Board of Education. The article on Brown versus Board of Education 
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provided inspiration, symbolized the beginning of great changes in educational attitudes 
(Zirkel & Cantor, 2004). Efforts at expanding access to education were strengthened by 
later legislation including the 1972 Educational Amendments Act (PS, 2010). In 1957, 
challenges to U.S. accomplishments led to calls for reform and prompted the passage of 
the National Defense Education Act a year later to promote science and mathematics (PS, 
2010 ). 

Zirkel and Cantor (2004) provided a perspective that is relevant to the proposed 
research by providing inspiration from a historical perspective of challenging beginnings 
to great changes in educational practices. Their theory was that providing multicultural 
educational environments through thoughtful and strategic planning would promote 
successful educational outcomes. Zirkel and Cantor (2004) will be helpful in providing a 
supportive perspective on settings in which participants having a choice in the decision to 
participate in the educational group positively impacts the educational outcome, which is 
similar to the AVID program. Victory (1998) and Peak (2010) provided a look at 
previous research done on the AVID program with comparative data studies on the AVID 
program regarding overall middle school student academic achievement and attendance, 
and specifically mathematical results. 

The AVID Program 

The AVID program’s mission according to Victory (1998) and Peak (2010) is to 
ensure all students are given the opportunity to succeed in life by completing a college 
preparatory path, succeeding in a rigorous curriculum, and becoming responsible leaders. 
The problem was that the Kansas school system had not been meeting standards (USD 
475, 2011). AVID, an intervention had been in place with an abundance of data not 
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readily available to the stakeholders supporting the programs’ success (Arjona, 2013). 
Victory (1998) and Peak (2010) asserted that this provided strategies to help those 
delivering direct services and programs to begin an evaluation. 

AVID is a school instructional and restructuring program that was developed by 
two teachers on the West Coast to provide support to students identified as having 
academic potential, average “C” students, yet under represented on campuses of four year 
colleges and universities, according to Victory (1998) and Peak (2010). Both Victory 
(1998) and Peak (2010) reported on the characteristics and composition of the AVID 
program. A snap shot view of the AVID program, the focus for this research, is provided 
(USD 475,2011): 

AVID has been reported to be turning midstream students into exceptional 
students and leaders with less than one hour of college preparatory teaching daily. 
Mondays and Wednesdays students meet with the lead teacher and students use 
their inquiry skills to write higher-level questions based on Cornell notes, 
worksheets, homework, quizzes, and tests from their academic classes. Tuesdays 
and Thursdays students meet with tutors in their tutorial groups and students 
collaborate and use inquiry to help each student presenter solve a problem or 
answer a question, presenting to class with a completed TRF (Tutorial Request 
Form) that includes student information, question, and level of question, source, 
and resources. On Fridays students are back with the lead teacher. There are 
guest speakers and binder checks. The binder is the most important tool for the 
student’s academic success as it encourages student reflection. Students are 
graded on their binders being neat, complete, and organized. 
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The expected outcome of the AVID program was to create successful 
collaborative learning groups that assist students in achieving in rigorous academic 
classes (USD 475, 2011). Causes for concern in the program have been frequent 
substitute teachers and delayed feedback. According to Victory (1998) and Peak (2010), 
there have been no comparative studies done that support the claims of improvement in 
student academic achievement or attendance. Victory’s (1998) and Peaks’ (2010) 
research was relevant in that it provided a background perspective on the characteristics 
and statistical data already evaluated without success and the need for further study. The 
literature supports the need for continued research to achieve positive outcomes for “C” 
grade or average students. 

The literature continues on to support quality education for all students with 
Cortes et al. (2013), whose perspective proposes increased exposure to Algebra early in 
the school curriculum for positive future outcomes. The literature supports the proposal 
that creating and developing enlightened leadership skills for global governance should 
begin early. The literature supports the proposal that AVID could act as a catalyst, 
bridging systems to successful student achievements in the public school system. The 
literature provides parallels that support the proposal of AVID and its’ potential as the 
catalyst to a paradigm shift, bridging the gaps seamlessly to a quality public school 
education for all students. 

Charter Schools: Another Quality Option 
Why pay to send students to special programs, private schools, or hire tutors 
when a public school system could provide a college preparatory curriculum? Zorka 
(2013) provided a perspective in answer to this concern with another educational option 
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to a quality education experience, the charter school. Charter schools are public schools, 
granted autonomy to operate outside of traditional school frameworks in exchange for 
higher levels of accountability (Zorka, 2013). 

The charter school concept is a dual governance mechanism similar to Kotter’s 
(2012) dual system proposal in that the total educational system is comprised of a 
hierarchy and a network. The difference between the charter school system and the AVID 
program would be that AVID would co-exist within the same facility, and the charter 
school would exist in a separate facility. AVID would be seamlessly integrated and the 
charter school would have a gap between it and the existing hierarchy (Kotter, 2012). 

The researched perspective provided by Zorka (2013) gave a view of charter 
schooling as an opportunity for educators and parents to be empowered to fulfill their 
dreams and aspirations of a quality education for students. The AVID program was also 
geared to fulfill the dreams, potential, and aspirations of students, not for parents and 
educators and there was a distinction of those students being average (Peak, 2010; 
Victory, 1998). Charter schools have enjoyed high levels of academic autonomy and 
high “A” academic achievement despite relationship challenges with their school districts 
(Zorka, 2013). 

Run without close oversight and with integrity, the dual education system can 
divide the staff and parents in two camps with the leading cause for closures being 
financial (Zorka, 2013). According to Zorka (2013), who provided an operational 
overview of a charter school system, the charter schools’ external governance and internal 
governance is over seen by a school board, which makes decisions about school policies 
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and programs. The keeping of charter school reform’s credibility intact requires a fragile 
balance of oversight and autonomy of charter schools for success (Zorka, 2013). 

Charter schools have been scrutinized for a lack of accountability as well as a lack 
of political will to hold the schools accountable for academic performance and decisions 
to close have been made for underperformance (Zorka, 2013). For example, the principal 
of Voyager Charter School was to handle all administrative responsibilities, including 
financial operations (Zorka, 2013). During the initial years of operation board members 
noticed instances of micromanagement and impropriety in using school money for 
personal compensation and purchases. Nevertheless, many underperforming charter 
schools continue to be in operation, which illustrates one of the main weaknesses of the 
charter school regulatory accountability system, supporting the perspective of a need for 
further study and new practices to provide a quality educational experience to all students 
(Zorka, 2013). 

The charter school system and the AVID program both require evaluations of their 
performance and would benefit from leadership that has an eye toward continuous 
improvement (Zorka, 2013). This section of researchers provides a contrasting view of a 
similar program to AVID, as a quality option to a rigorous curriculum, the charter schools 
that function as a dual system housed in separate facilities. This research provides a view 
that, though another option for a quality education with the public school systems is 
available, enacting charter school accountability theory in practice is complex and 
holding charter schools accountable is associated with difficulties, supporting a need for 


further research (Zorka, 2013) 
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The ACT 

The ACT is a standardized test and asks the same questions, the same way, year 
after year, making it a predicable instrument of measurement for college readiness, 
supporting the proposed research’s long-term goal of establishing uniform standards 
between public school systems (Martz, Magloire, & Silver, 2012). The ACT measures 
what it says it does; academic achievement and is a better test than the SAT which 
measures ability (Martz et al., 2012). The ACT College readiness benchmarks are the 
minimum English, reading, mathematics, and science scores required for students to have 
a 50% chance of obtaining a “B” or higher or about a 75% chance of obtaining a “C” or 
higher in the corresponding credit-bearing college course (ACT, 2012). 

Years of ACT research show that it is not the number of courses a student takes in 
high school, but what happens in those courses that matters most (Ndum, Allen, & 
Fischer, 2012). Ndum et al. (2012) reported that despite educational reforms and 
improvement initiatives, the percentage of students ready for all four- year college courses 
has only increased slightly over the last ten years. Ndum et al. (2012) supported the 
perspective of developing a quality core tool for raising the quality and intensity of core 
high school courses, which strongly supports the AVID program as the bridge to such 
plans. 

As Ndum et al. (2012) pointed out, with the introduction of any school 
improvement initiative or new instructional program, stakeholders, to include school 
leaders and policymakers want to know if progress is being made in raising student 
achievement and ACT has been the instrument of choice. Topics researched by Ndum et 
al. (2012) included techniques for bridging traditional instruction to match the network 
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instruction, professional development for teachers, defining rigor and relevance of high 
school courses, promoting a seamless system, by examining student work, and revising 
lesson plans. The benefits of the ACT are that it is a unique resource which has been 
around for decades with proven results and can be utilized as a benchmark for raising 
standards (ACT, 2012). 

According to the Emerging Trends Report (2011), ACT is the only organization 
with decades of empirical information, showing exactly what happens to high school 
graduates once they get to college or to work and how they can maximize success. This 
unique information is an invaluable resource as ACT works closely with states, school 
districts, and postsecondary institutions to transform them into a better- aligned P-16 
education system (EMT, 2011). Information that is useful to researchers, such as the 
students’ background characteristics, time of testing, ACT scores, college preferences, 
participation in EOS, and college choices, is collected when students register for and take 
the ACT (EMT, 2011). It is believed that the information provided in the Emerging 
trends report will give institutions insight into their current enrollment management 
practices and offer effective strategies for improvement (EMT, 2011). An added value is 
that of interest-major fit in predicting student persistence within their major, which means 
that students are more likely to stay in their major, persist in college, and finish sooner 
(EMT, 2011). 

The ACT is designed to advance the lives of students, with the impact focused on 
helping students to achieve education (EMT, 2011). As ACT participation rates have 
increased, the pool of ACT-tested students has become more representative of the 
nation’s high school graduates. The ACT data provides a snap shot of possible student 
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outcomes, for example: a student’s likelihood of enrolling in a four- year college 
increased with the number of College readiness benchmarks attained (ACT, 2012). 

As ACT-tested students from “ACT+(4+:l)” and “ACT(1.5+:1)” (state categories 
are based on their ratio of ACT and SAT tested high school graduates) often exhibit the 
student testing and enrollment behaviors of the typical college bound population in those 
states, it is a highly recommended tool for research (EMT, 2011). The ACT can have a 
positive impact on the student’s self-esteem by providing positive indicators for 
academic success by answering “Will the ACT-tested students researched meet the ACT 
college readiness benchmark,” meaning will these students meet the minimum subject 
test scores required to have a 50% chance of obtaining a “B” or higher in College algebra 
(ACT, 2012)? The mathematics test assesses a student’s knowledge of pre-algebra, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry (GCS, 2012). 

The ACT mathematics benchmark score is a “22” (GCS, 2012). A benchmark 
score is the minimum score needed on an ACT subject-area test to indicate a 50% chance 
of obtaining a “B” or higher or about a 75% chance of obtaining a “C” or higher in the 
corresponding credit bearing college courses (ACT, 2012; EMT, 2011). These combined 
perspectives in this section strongly support the concept of using the ACT as the 
instrument to provide proof of the AVID programs’ success. 

Math Remediation 

Mathematical capability in the 21st century is the key determinant to the nation’s 
productivity concerns (Vigdor, 2013). Solomon (2007) presented the perspective that 
teaching mathematics as a set of rules applied to a narrow range of exercises in a way that 
does not engage students in real mathematical thinking is at the root of low achievement 
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and participation. Research into mathematics education emphasizes the need to move 
away from transmission models of teaching to discursive, inquiry, and reflective thinking, 
a form of double loop learning which is supported by Solomon (2007). 

Argyris (1999) and Solomon (2007) agreed double loop learning was the 
classroom practice of students’ negotiating and justifying solutions to problems and 
questioning the process. They supported a paradigm shift with respect to students’ 
mathematical identities in respect to their ownership and participation in direct support of 
the AVID program concepts. The benefit to society of an intense focus on mathematics, 
and quality curriculums in the development of all students before middle school was the 
view (Cortes et al., 2013; Vigdor, 2013). Vigdor’s strategy was to show how improving 
math performance would promote equality through accessibility, as mathematical 
capability is key to productivity. Vigdor’s study was relevant to the research as it 
provided a perspective of the impact of a separate curriculum. Where Solomon (2007) 
provided a more detailed understanding of how relationships with mathematics develop 
over time in terms of emerging student identities and their interaction with pedagogic 
practices. 

Life has taught us that experiences create behaviors thereby, according to 
Solomon (2007), contributing to students’ performance in mathematics. Vigdor’s (2013) 
research can be used to support a defining point in the students’ math experience. 
According to Vigdor (2013), the school system need only recognize that equalizing the 
curriculum for all students cannot be accomplished without significant costs on some and 
perhaps all students. The importance of identity in building mathematical skills is that it 
mediates the students’ relationship with the practice of mathematics (Solomon, 2007). 
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Identities, according to Solomon (2007), are constituted by and constitute classroom 
communities of practice, which emerge as a product of short and long-term practices and 
interactions. Solomon (2007) brought to the research student narratives of learning 
mathematics, reflecting on the idea of self as being a moment in the dynamic flow of 
activity, in this case mathematical practice that connects the student to the world around 
them and to themselves. Cortes et al. (2013) were relevant to the research as they gave 
strength to the long term benefits of an intensive, focused educational program. 

Solomon (2007) supported the perspective that students receiving a higher level 
of mathematical experiences construct a mathematical habitus or identity whereby they 
perceive themselves as well prepared and positioned in mathematics, seeing themselves 
as worthy and clever. These researchers are useful in supporting the perspective of the 
future benefits to society being quality leaders, as a result of diverse educational groups, 
and programs able to deliver quality curriculums with positive mathematical outcomes, 
and long term benefits. These researchers show relevancy to the proposal by supporting 
the importance of mathematics in education, with a direct link to student identity, their 
future economic advancement in society, and the bias inherent in denial of such an 
education across the board to all students in the public school system. 

Student Population 

Gamoran (2009) provided a view of the concerns involved with tracking or 
separating students into different educational tracks or classrooms, according to their 
interests and/or abilities. Gamoran’ s research supported the concerns of the local school 
district with struggles over tracking the AVID students and political challenges within the 
education system regarding the persisting debate over tracking students according to their 
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ability and inequality. The focus of the AVID program is on the median or average 
student population, the “C” students or average achievers (Peak, 2010; Victory, 1998). 
This places the focus of the research material on students considered to be grouped 
according to their achievement abilities as average students. 

Solomon (2007) painted a descriptive picture of contrast by providing a 
perspective on what it means to be an average student. According to Solomon (2007), 
average students or lower set learning groups are characterized by simple questions, 
geared toward developing followers. This is in contrast to top set learning groups, who 
are characterized by opportunities for engagement, imagination, and learning to do 
reflective mathematic exercises, all geared toward developing leadership ability 
(Solomon, 2007). 

Solomon (2007) supported the need for analysis of classroom cultures, enabling 
stakeholders to see how differential access to knowledge can come about with the 
practice of ability grouping and inadvertently creating labels and developing biases with 
this student population. The unprompted peer tutoring that occurs in heterogeneous 
groups, such as those in the AVID program hinges on giving and receiving help and 
explanations, and both types of interaction are positively related to learning outcomes 
according to Saleh, Lazonder, and Jong (2007). As they suggested that this support 
should first and foremost aim to increase the average-ability students’ involvement in the 
group interaction, their perspective supported the AVID program (Saleh et al., 2007). In 
Solomon’s (2007) view, classroom practices that foster identities of participation and the 
use of higher questions, promoting inquiry are not likely to take place in classrooms of 
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average ability students or any situation that lacks the opportunity for negotiation and 
inquiry. 

A more detailed understanding of the identities within the student population of 
“C” students, is provided with an in depth perspective on how ability grouping increases 
student awareness of the expectations or restrictions on them and how they perform 
accordingly, as they see themselves as having poor experiences is reported on by 
Solomon (2007). In contrast, Solomon (2007) also provided an in depth perspective on 
students in higher learning sets who have a more positive outlook as they see themselves 
as able to achieve in the subject matter, and as their experiences allow them to perceive 
themselves as well positioned in the learning environment. The concept of tracking “C” 
students or tracking students according to their ability may capture the benefits of the 
AVID program, where differentiation of teaching practices is used to meet the needs of 
students without giving rise to the consequences for inequality that commonly 
accompany tracking and ability grouping was outlined by Gamoran (2009). Gamoran 
(2009) called for new research and practice to meet the needs of all students based on the 
findings. 

Solomon (2007) supported the need to avoid the “threat of stereotype” and 
provide a high standard of education to all students, not just a select population of 
average students, supporting the proposed concept of the AVID program being the bridge 
to standardized quality education within the public school system. Gamoron (2009) 
provided strong support for the future with his view that how students are grouped is less 
concerning than the educational experience they are given, and tracking with meaningful 
assessments on educational programs and raised academic standards across the board can 
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shed light on how to best provide quality education to all students. Vigdor (2013) also 
supported the need for expansion of access to advanced mathematical teaching to all 
students, not just a select few at a cost to others. 

Theoretical Perspectives 

The purpose of this research into the educational system is to propose a logical 
theory, or theoretical framework that maps out the journey to a quality educational 
experience, with the AVID program being the catalyst for that theory. The literature 
collection provides an adaptive lens perspective and empathetic perspectives for making 
sense of classroom dynamics to raise the standards in the classroom and indirectly 
remove student labels. Vigdor’ s (2013) theory was that students’ mathematical 
performance could be improved with access to accelerated algebra. His strategy was to 
show that by improving math performance, equality would be promoted through 
accessibility, as mathematical capability is key to productivity (Vigdor, 2013). 

Cortes et al. (2013) provided the theory that algebra may be a gateway for later 
academic success, so early high school failure in math may have negative impacts on 
graduation rates and subsequent academic achievements. Cortes et al. (2013) supported a 
quality educational experience for long-term results, with their perspective that a double 
dose of algebra as early as the 8th grade would improve academic student outcomes 
because low high school completion rates were due to the failures in early courses, such 
as algebra. The use of reasoning and making sense of things was the theme (Argyris, 
1999; Werkman, 2010). According to Werkman (2010), organizational development 
(OD) is a system-wide process of planned change aimed at improving overall 
organizational effectiveness. Its relevancy to the research is that it will assist in 
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establishing the research foundation, upon which a sense making theory will be used in 
the theoretical framework as part of the researcher’s strategy. 

Argyris (1999) took up the challenge by providing a perspective on quality 
management, and questioning current practices with double loop learning. Argyris’ 
(1999) work is relevant to the research as double loop learning is a mirror image of a 
desired outcome of the AVID program: critical thinking skills. Victory (1998) used 
Guthrie’s’ theory of the law of contiguity to illustrate how AVID was making a difference 
with student academic achievements and attendance. 

Guthrie’s theory of law emphasized the importance of sensory experience as the 
basis of all knowledge, recognizing that a response will not be formed with every 
stimulus an individual is impacted with, only with a small few (Victory, 1998). This 
method of using descriptive parallels established the theoretical foundation of the study. 
Argyris’ (1999) theory was that once students grasp the powerful impact that productive 
reasoning can have on actual performance, they will have a strong incentive to reason 
productively, not just in the classroom. 

Langer (2002) brought a positive perspective on the theory of reflection and 
journaling being tools of learning that increase academic outcomes. Langer (2002) gave 
a perspective on the benefits of students understanding the importance of journaling in 
building critical reflective thinking skills, increasing the use of journaling and keeping a 
binder as students in the AVID program do. Langer (2002) and Kotter (2012) provided 
theoretical support for transitioning from classroom to practice. Langer (2002) provided 
the important perspective that journaling and reflection results can be impacted by 


student perception. 
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Hersey et al. (1996) provided the theoretical support of what is needed in 
leadership today. House (1996) provided the historical view and a reflection of 
organizational behavior and leadership behavior with the reformulated path goal theory of 
leader effectiveness, a proven approach to goal attainment. Zirkel and Cantor (2004) 
provided a perspective to educate stakeholders (educators) on how to create educational 
institutions that serve all students well. 

Agarwal and Weill (2012) brought the perspective of applying data 
compassionately in traditional systems to mitigate risks of resistance in response to new 
opportunities. Their theory was one of soft-scaling, a strategy of optimizing the 
processes, which informs empathetically, and nurtures the emotional connection with the 
stakeholders for exceptional growth (Agarwal & Weill, 2012). Zirkel and Cantor (2004) 
also had a theory, that to propose multicultural educational environments through 
thoughtful and strategic planning would promote successful educational outcomes. Its 
relevancy to the research was that it provided a historical perspective on symbolic 
beginnings to great changes in the education system: (1) the Brown decision and (2) 
social scientists representing a provisional background (Zirkel & Cantor, 2004). 

The concept of the law of congruity being the principle of learning related to the 
concepts governing the AVID program: meaning that it is expected that AVID students 
will respond positively to appropriate achievement stimuli (Victory, 1998). This 
collection of researchers were relevant to the research, as combined they provided a 
perspective of the impact of a separate curriculum. America attempts to homogenize the 
math curriculum in secondary schools at the cost of preparing the most promising 
students for intensive math study (Vigdor, 2013). 
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Leadership Skills 

One independent variable in the literature review is leadership behavior; the path 
goal clarifying behavior was described generally as setting expectations and standards, 
and giving specific guidance (House, 1996). House’s (1996) path goal theory made a 
strong rationality assumption about individual work motivation: individuals calculate 
their work output contingent upon their level of effort that they consciously choose to 
expend toward goal attainment. House (1996) made a strong self-interest driven 
assumption about leadership and individual motivation. 

The literature review begins the organized theoretical plan of study with Vigdor’s 
(2013) proposal of using math to solve the nations’ educational dilemma, as math is the 
key determinant of productivity in today’s workforce. Supporting this line of thinking 
was the assistance of Avolio et al. (2004) who reported an additional rationale for this 
direction of thinking by establishing what is involved in developing authentic leaders. 
Low (2010) reported on leadership with more detailed information about what a leader 
consists of, guts to challenge the status quo and to question the practice and tradition with 
double loop learning. Low (2010) completed the focus started by Vigdor (2013) on 
providing our future leaders with the necessary tools for success. 

Teachers as leaders must be open to being asked why a process is done a certain 
way (Argyris, 1999). The organization and teachers need to be conscious of giving 
mixed messages. For example, asking someone to be creative when writing an essay, but 
then telling them that you prefer that they only write with these three criteria is a mixed 
message (Argyris, 1999). All of the researchers in this section provided a perspective on 
what is involved in the development of leadership skills. 
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Leadership and Development of a Positive Self-Image 

Leadership was supported with Hersey et al. (1996), who reported on the 
leadership life-cycle, and provided a foundation with a historical perspective to build 
upon, showing how little change had taken place over several decades, while Low (2010) 
and Avolio et al. (2004) reported on what leadership consisted of by providing descriptive 
characteristics. Druskat and Wolff (2001) reported on the emotional intelligence (El) 
importance of groups, making them more effective and productive holistically. 

Hammermeister et al. (2009) reported on the importance of mental skills to 
promote positive self-esteem. Having proven their effectiveness in the government 
sector, their relevancy too is apparent as they propose a proven educational intervention 
with positive outcomes. As for non-significant results, Victory (1998), Peak (2010), and 
Langer (2002) shared that theme. This collection of literature was relevant to the 
proposed research study as it provided consistent themes on the future impact on society 
through the early development of leadership skills and the importance of building mental 
skills in students, as the AVID program has the potential to be the catalyst to bridging 
public school systems with sustainable results. 

Student Motivation and Improved Outcomes 
The focus on group dynamics with discussion of underlying motivation strategies 
was accomplished with Ginsberg (2005), who discussed the motivation factor and 
diversity with supporting evidence that motivation is consistently related to educational 
achievement. Ginsberg (2005) and Gagne and Deci (2005) reported on motivation and its 
relationship to productivity. Motivation strategies in the face of integrity challenges were 
also suggested by Hersey et al. (1996) on situational leadership with one suggested 
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strategy being that to maintain change would be requiring senior leadership study theories 
on motivation. 

Gagne and Deci (2005) reported on a cognitive theory which explains the effects 
of extrinsic motivators on intrinsic motivation, providing further support of an 
educational intervention that intrinsically motivates students. Ginsberg (2005) provided 
the perspective that motivation is consistently and positively related to educational 
achievement. Ginsberg showed relevancy by supporting the research focus of there being 
a community need for a tool to achieve improved academic achievements. 

Werkman (2010) provided a sense making perspective, reporting on 
organizational development supporting the researchers’ common sense approach to 
student self-determination and motivation. The self-determination and motivation 
perspective reported on by Gagne and Deci (2005) pulled together the discussion of 
motivation, which is essential to success, by reporting on intrinsic motivators. The 
essential aspect that is key to the success of AVID is voluntary participation (intrinsic 
motivation), according to Victory (1998). 

House (1996) supported the AVID program with the positive perspective of self- 
determination and motivation in goal attainment without punitive actions, production 
emphasis, or autocratic leadership behavior. The motivational strategy of focusing on the 
achievement motive, a desire to do things better than they have been done before, 
educating and empowering staff and students, is a strong factor in the AVID program 
(McClelland & Burnham, 2003). These groups of researchers focused on motivation and 
intrinsic factors, establishing relevancy to the research through the impact of leadership 
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skills, motivation, and diversity on productivity and the need for further study on the 
AVID program to prove effectiveness. 

Transitioning to Developing Critical Thinking Skills, Inquiry and Teaching Life 

Skills 

Gamoran (2009) reported that the negative effects of tracking are dependent on 
the implementation process which provides an adaptive lens perspective in a traditional 
system with the possibility of removing labels. Agarwal and Weill (2012) encouraged 
soft scaling, using empathy, and not putting too much emphasis on systems and processes 
when reporting on data for success in such a traditional system as the public school 
system. Gamoran’ s (2009) findings supported the AVID program with the perspective 
that by providing rigorous educational direction to students in lower tracks, higher 
achievement outcomes would result. Gamoran (2009) also supported the concept of 
opening the door of opportunity to all students, with meaningful instruction at all skill 
levels. 

Hammermiester et al. (2009) reported on the needed support tools to achieve 
desired outcomes: program development, teaching mental skills, and showing relevancy 
as AVID’s goal is to produce collaborative groups of critical thinkers. Gamoran’s (2009) 
perspective on what is needed to overcome the technical challenges (teacher preparation) 
associated with change and de-tracking, supported the AVID program as they provide 
training and resources to prepare the teachers to deliver a rigorous curriculum. Kotter 
(2012) provided the view that a dual operating system, with the traditional system 
directly linked to the network (AVID) evolves by taking small steps and does not jolt the 
organization the way sudden dramatic change does. 
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Druska and Wolff (2001) reported on the importance of building emotional 
intelligence (El) in groups to improve productivity. Cortes et al. (2013) reported on how 
algebra may be a gateway for later academic success and, as mathematical scores are a 
variable in the study, it is quite relevant. Langer (2002) reported findings on the 
immediate and extended impact of journals as a learning tool, promoting reflection, 
though not as strong a showing as Argyris (1999), who reported on double loop learning, 
which involves learning the standard, and asking why it is that we practice it. 

Gamoran (2009) supported the concept of double loop learning with the 
perspective that meaningful assessments of programs are the main ingredient to a 
successful change intervention. According to Langer (2002), student feelings about 
journaling can affect their performance in achieving critical reflection. These researchers 
show relevancy to the study as teaching reflection, intrinsic motivation, and developing 
critical thinking skills is a desired outcome of the AVID program. 

Gamoran’ s (2009) work supported the AVID programs’ attempt of reducing the 
use of tracking by allowing students to select the program as their own class. He points 
out the limitations of this process with the view that students tend to sort themselves into 
classes, similar to traditional tracking systems, related to access to information and varied 
aspirations (Gamoran, 2009). According to Gamoran (2009), the key elements that 
support a rigorous curriculum in a mixed ability group would be small classes, as 
demonstrated in the AVID program with tutor led groups of less than 15 students per 


group (GCS, 2012). 
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Facilitating Educational Change for Sustainable Results 

Kotter (2012) provided a focus on eliminating barriers to accelerate movement of 
a traditional system in the right direction by emphasizing the need to fully integrate the 
network system into the traditional system and eliminating its being viewed as a rogue 
operation. New strategies fail at an alarming rate, according to Kotter (2012) because 
hierarchies crush networks viewed as separate entities or rogue. Kotter’ s (2012) view 
raises the question of “How can leaders win buy-in, generate urgency, and engage their 
people to reduce resistance to change and successfully implement a new system?” 
Essential to program implementation and evaluation success is to overcome cultural 
differences, develop the information communication transfer (ICT) infrastructure, and 
establish standardized processes (David, 2008). ICT enables workers to communicate 
and engage in collective problem solving (David, 2008). 

According to Agarwal and Weill (2012), soft-scaling is the needed strategy as it 
brings together the best features of optimization and building emotional connections with 
stakeholders through passion, commitment, and concern. Failure to understand the subtle 
distinction between focusing on what is wrong with where we are, instead of on what will 
it take to get to where we want to be costs organizations dearly (Oakley & Krug, 1993). 
Morton and Hu (2008) provided the supporting perspective of a structural contingency 
strategy, as change can be an evolving process: examining the fit between systems as 
organizational designs is an emergent process. They support the need to evaluate such a 
program as AVID for effectiveness. Agarwal and Weill (2012) support the need to 
validate a program to encourage the stakeholders’ emotional connection. 
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Morton and Hu (2008) provided added support of Kotter’s (2012) view with their 
perspective that to generate sustainable success, organizational dimensions of 
formalization (traditional system) and specialization (AVID program) are merged into a 
single dimension of formalization. Strategy is a word used loosely to cover sporadic 
planning, should be viewed as a dynamic force that constantly seeks opportunities, 
identifies initiatives, and capitalizes on them by completing those initiatives swiftly and 
efficiently (Kotter, 2012). Kotter (2012) provided a perspective to the stakeholders of a 
continuous and holistic strategic change within the public school system, one that 
accelerates change and agility because it never stops. 

The concept of the traditional system and the network AVID functioning as a dual 
operating system could produce a better educational product, quality student experiences, 
and a more exciting place for teachers to work in an era of exponential change (Kotter, 
2012). Traditional systems and standard managerial processes, even when minimally 
bureaucratic, are inherently risk-averse and resistant to change, partly due to politics and 
culture (Kotter, 2012). According to Kotter (2012), this is why a dual operating system, a 
management driven traditional hierarchy working in concert with a strategy network, 
works remarkably well. 

Conclusion 

The research on the public school education system has provided a perspective of 
the risk to the students, our future leaders in the public school system. Ravitch (2010) 
reported that public school systems keep stumbling, because there is widespread 
disagreement on what should be improved, what is meant by improvement, and who 
should do it. The research can be used as a tool in opening the eyes of the American 
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public to the potential benefits of safe guarding our students’ future in making a paradigm 
change. The research and resulting data have the potential to create a sense of urgency. 

According to Kotter (2012), this level of heightened organizational awareness is 
essential to needed continual strategic adjustments to align the organization with the 
biggest opportunity in sight. The collective perspectives mapped out by the research 
study identified the importance of a quality education in the growth of our nation. The 
research on the school educational system had consistent themes. 

The importance and benefits of developing critical thinking skills early in students 
was emphasized as today’s students are the future leaders of this nation. The pattern of 
using math to leverage future leadership development was strongly supported by Vigdor 
(2013) and Cortes et al. (2013). The historical perspective on leadership development 
discussed by Hammermeister et al. (2009), and the importance of building life skills to 
successfully function in society, supported the foundation that AVID is based on. 

Cortes et al. (2013) reports positive outcomes for students exposed to a double 
dose of algebra early in their educational experience, supporting the researcher’s proposal 
that academic outcomes can be improved with a rigorous curriculum, such as the AVID 
program. In the midst of the politics involved in tracking the AVID students, Gamoran 
(2009) supported the process of tracking the average students to further benefit the 
educational system, as tracking per se does not generate inequality, but rather inequality 
can emerge because of the way in which tracking can be implemented. 

Zirkel and Cantor (2004) discussed the benefits of multicultural educational 
environments for positive outcomes providing an adaptive lens perspective and leaving 
room for further theory building to support the importance of a tool, such as AVID in the 
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development of this nation’s future leaders. The chosen articles by Avolio et al. (2004) 
demonstrated the importance of producing knowledgeable leaders and not blind 
followers, and Hammermiester et al. (2010) who reported on tools that develop critical 
thinking skills such as El, and mental images, both of which support AVID. The 
scholarship and research on which the literature review was based comes from 
individuals in diverse professions, including health, education, psychology, business, 
finance, law, and social services. The noticeable gaps in the research were a couple of 
low quality studies, with no supporting quantitative studies. 

It is doubtful that any student may reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he 
or she is denied the opportunity of a quality education. As Gamoran (2009) reported, 
instructional differences in the classroom reflect how students respond, not just what 
teachers do. Previous research on the AVID program has been found to be less than 
supportive of the program: results were based on student attendance in the program, not 
academic achievement. 

For years, it has been the determination of the people to overcome injustice in our 
society through education (USD, 2011). Research of the public school education system 
provided a clearer picture of the public school system and the need to raise current 
practices to develop strategies for a quality education to all students. It also emphasized 
the need to apply basic ethical principles of research in improving the education system, 
which are: (a) respect for persons, (b) beneficence, and (c) justice (HHS, 1979). 

The principles on managing change successfully reported by Kotter (2012) 
provided support toward the development of effective dual systems as part of the public 
school education system. Gamoran (2009) reported that as the current systems in place 
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are apt to talk past one another without resolution and include student assignments that 
bounce from one system to another without recognition of the strengths and shortcomings 
of each, changes to the current system are reasonable, though difficult to accomplish in 
practice. Gamoran (2009) reported that there may be benefits to students’ academic 
performance from pursuing a common curriculum versus being allowed to self-select, as 
students are motivated by their interests and social concerns which may result in ethnic as 
well as academic divisions. 

Although according to Agarwal and Weill (2012), although data are becoming the 
life blood of organizations and can provide the critical link between system optimization 
and emotion, just having the data will not bring results. While most of the educational 
systems have the data and are not using it, using the data empathetically by adding 
context leads to data driven success (Agarwal & Weill, 2012). Kotter (2012) provided 
the view that to promote sustainable change within a traditional system you must appeal 
to stakeholder emotions to contribute to positive change and take the education system in 
strategically smart ways into a better future. Kotter (2012) reported that when the 
strategy network meshes with the traditional system as an equal, barriers are eliminated 
and movement in the right direction is done, thus making sustainable change possible. 
There appears to be a need for continuous quality improvement (CQI) in the public 
school system through the use of a rigorous curriculum focused on math remediation. 
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CHAPTER THREE: RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

The purpose of the research was to explore and support the notion that the AVID 
program has been effective as an intervention program within the Kansas public school 
system. The expected outcome of AVID was an increase in the students’ academic 
achievements (Victory, 1998; Peak, 2010). The end result of the research was to be an 
increased awareness of the effectiveness of the current education program, AVID. 

There has been a need to establish a school system that fosters academic 
excellence in every school, for all students throughout the nation (Ravitch, 2010). The 
supporting theories and data could open doors to a paradigm change. It could open doors 
to a quality education to all students within public school systems nationwide. Data was 
collected from the Kansas school districts’ ACT test scores which were administered 
annually to 11th grade Manhattan, Kansas high school students and statistically analyzed. 

The research was focused on the effectiveness of a school change intervention 
program. The program to be researched was the AVID program. AVID is a program 
geared toward ensuring that all students succeed in a rigorous college preparatory path, 
increasing their success in four- year colleges, and becoming educated and responsible 
leaders in society (USD 475, 2011). 

The null hypothesis was as follows: there is no statistically significant difference 
in the ACT mathematical scores between AVID elective 11th graders and non- AVID 11th 
graders. The alternative hypothesis was as follows: there is a positive statistically 
significant difference in the ACT mathematical scores between AVID elective 11th 
graders and non- AVID 11th graders. The research was a comparative study with a 


control group design. 
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The intention was to measure student achievement and statistical data. The 
delimitations of the research design were due to the strategy of reporting how improved 
math performance can positively impact equality within the public school system. The 
intent was to not focus too much on systems and teachers when collecting and reporting 
data. According to Vigdor (2013), mathematical capability is the key to productivity. 

The desired results were to promote collaborative group learning. This should 
positively impact decisions to end separate curriculums for college preparedness. 
Limitations to the scope of the study were as follows: 

a. The criteria of participants in the study, 11th grade mid-line, C students. 

b. The chosen geographic region to be studied, Kansas. 

c. The chosen program to be studied, the AVID program. 

d. The chosen organization to be studied, the public school system, 
specifically the Manhattan school district. 

e. The variables of interest are ACT test scores, AVID group participation, 
gender, race/ethnicity. 

f. The researcher utilized data that has been collected by others. 

Over time, conditions have changed but the systems have continued on without 
adequate adjustments to those changing conditions (Parsons, 1997). Perspectives on the 
importance of process or product often change within an initiative and shifting can result 
because of feedback (Parsons, 1997). Failure to understand the subtle distinction 
between focusing on what is wrong with where we are instead of on what it will take to 
get to where we want to be costs organizations dearly (Oakley & Krug, 1993). This 
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research provides a clear picture of where the AVID program is today. The results 
provide the needed data to move a traditional system forward in a changing market. 

Research Design 

Resistance to change should always be considered when planning a research 
project. The public school system is believed to be a traditional system. Successful 
change in such a system should involve thorough planning, and well communicated 
implementation, followed with continuous monitoring and evaluation. 

The research was a comparative study with a control group design. The plan was 
to measure student achievement with statistical measurements taken among selected 
groups. The participants were matched according to a certain characteristic, and then 
assigned to control and experimental groups. 

The treatment, AVID, was given only to the experimental group. Both groups 
were measured on their mathematical achievement. The null hypothesis was as follows: 
There is no statistically significant difference in the ACT mathematical scores between 
AVID elective 11th graders and non- AVID 11th graders. The alternative hypothesis is as 
follows: There is a positive statistically significant difference in the ACT mathematical 
scores between AVID elective 11th graders and non- AVID 11th graders. 

Quantitative methodology was the chosen method of research, with the goal of 
providing unbiased information. The measurable variables consisted of the following 
(Creswell, 2009): the independent variable (IV) was the AVID program, as the 
independent variable must be the treatment variable, and the dependent variable (DV) 
was the ACT scores, the criterion variable that is presumed to be influenced by the 
independent treatment conditions and any other independent variables (Creswell, 2009). 
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The inferential statistical test to be used for data analysis was the T-test, used to 
test aggregates (Steinberg, 2008). The research examined one academic subject, 
“mathematics,” and provided documentation to support the effectiveness of the program. 
The researcher submitted the proposal and methodology application to the Institutional 
Review Board (IRB) for review and permission, as required to perform research. The 
pre-approval for access to the desired data had been established with the offer to analyze 
data that the organization has not had time to address, once IRB permission had been 
given as suggested by Dr. Kate Noone (2013). A copy of the approved proposal with a 
letter of request was presented to the school district of the chosen organization, an urban 
public high school, seeking permission to conduct the study. 

The intended audiences for this research were the stakeholders: administrators, 
teachers, students, parents, local college faculty, and other school districts. The sample 
size was not determined prior to receiving the archived data. The researcher used 
common sense and logic when analyzing the results. This was an attempt to position the 
research to a more general state, using a predetermined research design (Galt, 2009). 

The researcher worked with a hypothesis that does not change. This was an 
attempt to generalize a theory extending the interpretation of the findings to as broad an 
application as possible, mitigating concerns of bias according to Galt (2009). The hiring 
of a statistician was considered. 

Researcher Bias 

There is a potential for researcher bias, as the researcher is optimistically biased. 
The methodology of quantitative research was chosen to mitigate researcher bias as 
quantitative measures are used to represent objectivity (Creswell, 2009). The researcher 
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comes from a family of educators, engineers, and highly motivated military leaders. The 
researcher was educated in the Detroit Public School System and attended a four-year 
college preparatory high school, Cass Technical High. The researcher’s one claim to 
fame as a result of receiving a quality public school education was having aced the 
entrance exam, Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) exam to join the 
Army in 1978 on the writing, reading, and math scores alone, having missed all of the 
mechanical and tool questions, a never before seen phenomenon, according to the 
recruiter, Augustus Woodward (1978). 

The researcher worked as an AVID tutor with middle school students for the 
school year of 2010-2011. The duties and responsibilities were to facilitate the 
development of academic and personal strengths of students, grounded in AVID strategies 
(WICR: writing, inquiry, collaboration, and reading). The expectation was to become a 
master of the AVID tutorial and inquiry learning process. 

Methodology 

Quantitative methodology was the method of choice for the study. The goal was 
to present objective data with the use of numbers. The research focused on outcomes. 

The null hypothesis is as follows: there is no statistically significant difference in the 
ACT mathematical scores between AVID 11th graders and non- AVID 11th graders. The 
alternative hypothesis is as follows: there is a positive statistically significant difference 
in the ACT mathematical scores between AVID 11th graders and non-AVID 11th graders. 

The research involved the use of statistical data. Statistical procedures such as 
analysis of covariance to control for independent variable measurements were used. 
Demographic variables or personal variables such as group membership, gender, 
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race/ethnicity, and SES were used as data sets. Relationships between variables were 
analyzed to answer the research questions, the null hypothesis, and the alternative 
hypothesis. 

The proposal of using math to solve the nations’ educational dilemma, as math is 
the key determinant of productivity in today’s workforce according to Vidgor (2013), 
could be the catalyst to achieving the common goal of quality learning for all students, 
doing whatever it takes to prepare students for the demands of continuous learning in the 
competitive workplace (USD 475, 2010). The AVID program, if proven to be effective, 
could be the vehicle of choice to deliver a quality educational experience in the public 
school system. As a non-academia researcher, it was important to be aware of the 
possible territorial dynamics when changes are initiated by a non-group member. There 
was a need to make it clear that the research focus was alliance oriented; focused on 
providing the data, not to take over (Daft, 2007). This rationale was used in selecting the 
quantitative method. An example of this concept was practiced, according to Low 
(2010), as far back as King Arthur with the use of a round table as descriptive of there 
being no one focal point or head, but a team. What other more non-threatening, non- 
subjective method of feedback is there than numbers? 

Methodology Selection 

The desire to have the results of a study done by a non-academic member, 
embraced by a traditional community, motivated the method of study. Quantitative 
methodology was the chosen method of study for the research. It proposed to represent 
objectivity with the use of numbers. The use of numbers should limit opportunities for 


researcher subjectivity. 
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My experience as a change agent, implementing an electronic intensive care unit, 
has provided me with a strong understanding of the resistance to change. The 
presentation of substantiated documentation (numbers) versus subjective data presented 
by a qualitative study would more likely be positively received by the team of 
stakeholders. Supporting a study with a focus of social justice, would require numbers 
and unbiased interpretation to garner support. 

As a researcher, being aware of the territorial tendency likely to arise when 
changes are initiated by a non-group member, it is imperative to know how to use the 
power of situational variables to substitute or neutralize the need for power in leadership. 
Make it the group’s project, make it clear that the researcher is only there as part of the 
team, to provide the data, not to take over (Daft, 2007). An example of this concept was 
practiced daily in the AVID program as noted by the group set up which consisted of the 
desks being placed in a circle with the tutor walking around the outside perimeter of the 
circle. While the students sat in the circle and presented at the board which was placed in 
the circle between two desks. 

Selection of Subjects 

The sample selection was whole group/cluster sampling (Steinberg, 2008). 
Participants consisted of C students, 11th grade AVID elective students, and non- AVID 
11th graders. The sample was taken from within the population of an urban high school. 
It consisted of both male and female participants. The sample size had 15 AVID student 
data sets and fifteen non- AVID student data sets, for a total of thirty data sets. 

Best practices for reporting outcome measures in groups of students ranging from 
21-40, were initiated to protect from the potential of accidental disclosure, as this is a 
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reporting practice and data protection technique used by the public school systems 
(NCES, 2011). The approach used was that of matching participants in terms of a certain 
characteristic, being a C student. The students were assigned to a group. Then they were 
placed within individual group sets from the AVID group and the non- AVID group. 

Each group set was paired for comparison between groups. The students in the 
AVID program were previously screened for academic achievement and met the study 
criteria for being C students. The subjects were selected for the time period from 2009- 
2013. 

Instrumentation 

An appropriate instrument of measurement was selected to determine student 
achievement outcomes. The chosen instrument of measurement was the ACT, a 
standardized test that has proven to be a reliable instrument of measurement. The ACT 
was used to measure student mathematical achievement. The ACT measures academic 
achievement (Martz et al., 2012). 

Validity 

The research focused on establishing standards. The ACT is a predictable 
instrument of measurement as it asks the same questions, the same way year after year 
(Martz et al., 2012). Validity exists when the instrument of measurement measures what 
is desired (Main, 2011). A control group was established by the researcher. The control 
group enabled a certainty that the outcome of the study occurs because of changes in the 
independent variable (Martz et al., 2012). 
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Methodological Assumptions 

The expectation was that scores on the instrument of measurement agree with 
scores on other factors related to it (Main, 2011). A quantitative study allowed a look at 
what happens as a result of an intervention and provide an explanation of why (Main, 
2011). To provide an objective rationale to move forward with a rigorous curriculum 
designed to provide a quality education to all students should require a process that has 
standardized practices. 

The use of a methodical process gives a clear and descriptive picture to support 
the proposal. The use of numbers as the data source presented a strong foundation to 
build an objective proposal. The use of a quantitative methodology met the criteria of 
being objective with its being empirically based. 

Procedures 

The data collection process consisted of following a plan. Data was collected 
from archival data within the public school system. The first step in the plan was to 
initiate contact with the organization that the study was conducted on. The researcher 
obtained informal permission to consider the organization for research. A letter was 
written seeking approval to do research from the organization to be studied. 

Permission was obtained from the Superintendent of Manhattan, Kansas High 
School District to conduct the study and access archival data. Administration was sent a 
packet with IRB guidance from the university and a copy of the research proposal. The 
permission packet did not include an informed consent form, as this was an “exempt” 
study. The proposal packet included the following: 

• 


Purpose of the study. 
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• Significance of the study. 

• Explanation of how data will be collected, stored, and used. 

• Proposals of confidentiality, anonymity and security. 

The researcher submitted an IRB application to the University for permission to 
conduct the study. Once permission was granted to conduct the study by the IRB, the 
researcher proceeded with collecting data. The researcher collaborated with the 
secondary education coordinator for the Kansas Public School District 475 to collect and 
analyze archived data. To protect the privacy of the participants, care was taken to 
include the use of data sets. The data were coded upon initial retrieval and recoded 
during analysis for purposes of confidentiality. 

The research was an experimental design; a comparative control group design. 

The quantitative methodology was the method of choice to study the AVID program 
intervention for outcomes. The researcher used quantitative methodology to test both the 
null hypothesis and the alternative hypothesis. The null hypothesis is, “There is no 
statistically significant difference in the ACT mathematical scores between AVID elective 
11th graders and non- AVID 11th graders.” The alternative hypothesis is, “There is a 
positive statistically significant difference in the ACT mathematical scores between AVID 
elective 11th graders and non-AVID 11th graders.” This method proposed to represent 
objectivity with the use of numbers. The use of numbers should limit opportunities for 
researcher subjectivity. 

The setting for this study was the Manhattan, Kansas High School. The data to be 
collected was obtained from archival data. The sample was taken from the student 
population within the urban Manhattan, Kansas High School. The sample was randomly 
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selected by whole group sets. Randomization was used when selecting participants for 
each group to limit opportunities for bias. Participants were assigned to either the control 
or experimental group. 

The instrument of measurement was the ACT. It is a predicable instrument of 
measurement according to Martz et al. (2012). Validity exists when the instrument of 
measurement measures what is desired (Muijs, 2011). The ACT data in the area of 
mathematics was collected and analyzed. For purposes of this study, the AVID program 
was the chosen treatment. The data sets were collected from C students, 11th graders 
receiving AVID training, and C students, non- AVID 11th grader recipients. The data sets 
were stripped of all identifiers. The researcher recoded the data sets numerically to 
preserve confidentiality. The new criterion variables studied were those with group 
membership to include AVID students and non- AVID students, race/ethnicity, gender, and 
social economic status (SES). 

The data analysis procedure consisted of looking at themes by comparing and 
contrasting data sets. This consisted of selecting variables to be measured in the study 
(George & Mallery, 2010). First, the researcher looked at the frequency distribution of 
the variables and calculated measures of means and central tendency (Muijs, 2011). A t- 
test was conducted to compare means between groups. The researcher then looked at 
relationships between variables to determine whether the relationship was statistically 
significant (Muijs, 2011). 

A descriptive option was selected for use, p = 0.05, to provide a means for 
determining statistical significance. The value that we are looking for when the statistical 
analysis is run can be found under the second (column 5) labeled “Sig.” (Muijs, 2011). 
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The variables in the study will be group membership, gender, and race/ethnicity. Testing 
of the null hypothesis and alternate hypothesis was conducted to determine whether or 
not one group’s scores were significantly higher than the other. The group contrasts were 
between C students, 11th graders receiving AVID training and C students, non- AVID 11th 
grader recipients. 

The data were stored on a computer thumb drive with password protection to 
prevent unauthorized access. The data analysis was run on a computer. There were no 
personal identifiers attached to the data sets. All personal identifiers were stripped from 
the data prior to its being used in the research. The thumb drive and all research 
documents were kept in a secure location; the researcher being the only individual aware 
of their location. 

It would have been ideal to analyze the data on a computer without internet access 
as an added safe-guard against potential disclosure. However, the use of SPSS required 
internet connection to run the program. Data measurements were presented on tables and 
charts, as they are used to show trending, by comparing and contrasting to show collected 
data analysis for the T-test (George & Mallery, 2010). The researcher was able to draw 
conclusions from the results. The results were able to tell us whether or not we could 
provisionally reject our null hypothesis (Muijs, 2011). 

This section provided a step by step review of the strategy that was used in order 
to gamer support for the research proposal. The section included the population, sample, 
research design, and instrument. The institutional letter of permission was introduced. 
The coding and recoding of data for purposes of confidentiality and anonymity was 
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presented. The summarization of research procedures was summarized to bring clarity. 

It was a blueprint for initiating successful change and minimizing risks. 

Limitations 

The research was to examine only one academic subject, “mathematics” to 
support the effectiveness of the AVID program. The reporting requirements could have 
been a limitation on the research outcome. This was related to data availability as no 
assessment data can be published that could cause harm. Sample size may have been a 
potential limitation. Also, conducting research within one school district could have been 
a limiting factor in the study. 

Data Collection, Processing, and Analysis 

Existing data sets were accessed to obtain the necessary data to complete the 
study. The data sets were then coded and recoded for purposes of confidentiality. The 
data used was archived data that had been collected by others from the following data 
bases: Kansas public schools data and Kansas Department of Education. The data 
included demographics such as gender, group membership, race, ethnicity, and 
standardized test scores. 

The analysis was focused on the test scores taken from the “ACT” data collected 
by the Kansas Department of Education. The ACT is a test taken by 11th graders on their 
general academic performance and will be the source of data on the chosen population of 
11th grade students (Arjona, 2013). The data were to be collected over a four week 
period. 

A statistical total analysis of variance will be conducted using the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) software, and a separate analyses of variances for 
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each variable will be included (George & Mallery, 2010). The inferential statistical test 
to be used for data analysis is the t-test with a Pearson r correlation, used to test 
aggregates (groups), by measuring variances within groups and between groups. The 
statistical significance level will be calculated at p (probability) = 0.05 (Steinberg, 2008). 

Further tests, such as the Scheffe test are needed to determine between which 
groups significant differences occurred (George & Mallery, 2010). A comparative study 
was done, where a series of measurements was taken from groups of C average AVID 
students and groups of C average non- AVID students to evaluate the AVID program. The 
data sets were coded upon collection and recoded into new variables to maintain 
measures of confidentiality. 

Potential Impact 

As a non-academia leader contributing positively to the field of academia has the 
potential to increase the opportunities within the field for non-traditional leaders to 
ascend to senior leadership roles: as principals, board members, and superintendents. 

This would allow for the sharing of the diverse skills and perspectives obtained from 
years of leadership and life experiences. There are likely to be both internal and external 
organizational changes as a result of the research, and increased teacher education is 
likely. 

Positive results are likely to lead to an increase in numbers for enrollment into the 
AVID program within the school district. This would result in a decline in enrollment for 
other federally funded programs, such as IEPs, because of the improvement in student’s 
academic outcomes. The students in AVID and those with IEPs meet similar criteria 


(USD 475,2011). 
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The potential for residents in nearby districts moving their families closer so that 
their children can attend school in this district is likely, as this has been a practice for 
sports participation. There would be a need for more AVID teachers and tutors with the 
expansion of the program. There is likely to be more attention from nearby school board 
members and colleges in response to the potential expansion of the program. To enhance 
an already proven system and market it nation-wide, teaching leadership theories and 
practices as early as the seventh grade, creating a catalyst to a whole new public school 
system: forever changing how we as a nation think in the development of our future 
leaders. 

Contradictory Results 

Regardless of the results, a move forward will be the goal. The concept of team 
building, with the focus on acting as “one team,” promoting a culture of higher learning, 
needs to be established from the onset of the study with the stakeholders. The 
community will need to come together as a team to decide how to improve the process to 
achieve the desired outcomes. Research will need to be done, looking into alternative 
programs, such as a full college preparatory curriculum, involving contact with an 
established public school system with full college preparatory programs, such as the 
Detroit Public School (www.detroitpsfoundation.org). 

It will be time to develop a united community focused on moving forward with a 
positive focus, geared toward collaboration in the education of students. There will be 
resistance to change: Like Hem in “Who Moved My Cheese,” there will be those not 
willing to move out of their comfort zone, even though the situation has changed 


(Johnson, 1998). 
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Conclusion 

This research was not about placing blame or finding fault with a system. This 
research was about coming together as a team and community and focusing on a common 
goal for the good of all students (Covey, 2008). Positive research results could provide 
financial leverage from documentation that the program is effective. It could possibly 
enable funding for district wide expansion of the AVID program: a college preparatory 
school system. One advantage of doing a design that covers a prolonged period of time 
may be that it allows for the change to become part of the environment and results more 
evident. 

AVID research gaps to be analyzed with further research are as follows: 

• Psychological impact of being isolated from mainstream students. 

• Academic achievement of grades nine, ten, and twelve. 

• A learning ceiling in academia for students. 

• Impact on Creativity of students. 

• Social responsibility to enhance all students with the same tools (leaving 
no child behind). 

• Teaching resiliency. 

The quantitative methodology was the method of choice to test the AVID 
program intervention for outcomes. There has been a need for uniform standards 
and processes in students’ education in the public school system. The 
comparative control group design would create an up-to-date evaluation of the 
AVID program (Peak, 2010). Positive research results could positively impact the 
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world of academia, acting as a catalyst to establishing a gold standard of 
education in the public school system. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 

The purpose of the research was to determine whether or not the AVID 
(Advancement via independent determination) program was doing what it was reported 
to be doing. The research examined the impact of the AVID program on the AVID 
students’ ACT scores. In addition to the primary purpose, the goal was to provide a clear 
picture of how a college preparatory program would meet the needs of the community by 
improving student academic outcomes. The research examined the efficacy of the AVID 
program in hopes of establishing that the program was capable of producing positive 
outcomes. 

The research examined one specific aspect of academia, mathematics, in order to 
provide documentation that the AVID program is effective. The research will answer the 
research question: How are the ACT math scores different at the Kansas school for the 
1 1 th grade students who completed the AVID program compared to the ACT math scores 
for non- AVID 1 1 th grader students performing at the same level? The research will 
answer the null hypothesis: There is no statistically significant difference in the ACT 
math scores between the Kansas school AVID 11 th grade student and the Kansas school 
non- AVID 11 th grade student. 

The objective of the research was to establish that there is in fact a means to 
facilitate a change of practice in a traditional educational system, by establishing a strong 
foundation in math. AVID is an elective class and the status of being an AVID teacher is 
elective: meaning no mandatory participation requirement exists for the student or the 
instructor. The purpose of providing a quality education should be to improve life 
outcomes for students. A proven educational program could be the catalyst to a paradigm 
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shift of promoting life skills and self- confidence to all students in the public school 
system. 

Quantitative methodology is the method of choice in order to demonstrate 
objectivity (George & Mallory, 2009). The strategic aim for the use of a quantitative 
methodology is to provide measureable results that can lend confidence to any school 
leader charged with implementing the AVID program. The statistical analysis for this 
study was conducted with the use of SPSS IBM software. In an effort to maintain 
confidentiality, all data sets and files were encrypted with a password that was known to 
the researcher only. The statistical analysis used to evaluate if there were differences in 
the test score of the AVID verses the non-AVID students was the Independent sample t- 
test. 

Characteristics of Participants 

The population used in this study were the AVID students from the Kansas public 
high school district 475 from 2009 - 2013. The students were participants in AVID, a 
college preparatory elective class for C average/midline students. The AVID program 
was implemented as a change program to improve academic outcomes within the school 
district. Current concerns for the AVID program (USD 475, 201 1): 

Enrollments in the elective AVID program at the Kansas high school have been 
down due to challenges at the class registration level. These challenges involved 
the inability of a previous AVID student to enroll automatically as a returning 
AVID student. The previous AVID students were also unable to enroll into the 
AVID class or change classes to include the AVID elective class once enrollment 


closes (USD 475,2011). 
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The inclusion criteria for participation in the research were as follows: must be a 
C average student, an 1 1 th grade student, and student must have taken the ACT test. Data 
sets that were found not to meet the study criteria were discarded. In order to mitigate the 
risk of disclosure, the data was suppressed for the AVID subgroups for the 2009 period 
because there were fewer than ten in the subgroup. No counts were documented and 
published for AVID in 2009. The sample consisted of 15 data sets from AVID students 
and 15 data sets from non- AVID students for a total of 30 data sets. 

Procedures 

The SPSS IBM software was used to understand the impact of the variable 
AVID to improve outcomes. Once all of the data sets were validated as being entered 
correctly, the statistical analysis test was run. Race, gender, and social economic status 
(SES) were documented with the use of numbers. The different categories within each 
student group were identified by numbers. The Most for comparing two groups, which is 
appropriate according to Steinberg’s (2008) statistic decision tree for selecting an 
inferential statistic, was run. 

In the /-test, a comparison was made between the means of two samples (a treated 
group and an untreated group; Steinberg, 2008). The AVID elective program was the 
treatment. Measurements were made on students’ math achievement levels, using the 
ACT mean math scores. The alpha measurement for statistical significance was p = .05. 
The evidence requirement to reject the null hypothesis is p < 0.05. The expected 
outcome is a significant difference in the ACT mean math scores of the students who 
were exposed to the AVID elective program. 
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First, each group of students, AVID and non- AVID from 2009 - 2013 were 
encoded and categorized with numbers to limit risks of disclosure. Participants were 
selected according to the established criteria of being C average students, 11th grade 
status, and ACT test participation. The AVID students were already screened for the 
criterion of being C average students. Individuals from each group of AVID students 
were matched with individuals from the 1 1 th grade non- AVID average students. Each 
individual student was cross referenced against the school ACT reports from 2009 - 
2013, checking test results for accuracy and appropriateness of data retrieved by the 
organization for the study. The matched non- AVID group was examined to ensure that 
comparisons were being made between like students and not “C” average students and 
“A” average students. 

The researcher took care to mitigate risks of disclosure of student information 
throughout the data collection and encoding. The data was recoded prior to manually 
being entered into the SPSS IBM software. Group membership was documented with 
numbers. The data sets, outcomes, and all files were separately encrypted with a 
password known to the researcher only, making the data twice encrypted. The research 
files were kept on a thumb drive which was kept in a secure location. 

Findings Regarding Sample Characteristics 
A descriptive analysis was run with the SPSS IBM software. Table 1 tells us the 
racial make-up of each student group in the sample. The table gives a distributive picture 
of the races present within each group: indicating diversity. 
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Table 1 


Frequency Counts Based on Race (n=30) 


Race 

Frequency (n) 

Percentage (%) 

AVID Group 

15 


White 

10 

66.7 

Asian- white 

1 

6.7 

Black 

3 

20.0 

No Data 

1 

6.7 

Total 

15 

100 

Non-AVID Group 

15 


White 

3 

20.0 

Black 

6 

40.0 

Asian 

1 

6.7 

Hispanic 

3 

20.0 

No Data 

2 

13.3 

Total 

15 
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Table 2 is a descriptive analysis of the gender make-up of each student group in 
the sample. It tells us the gender make-up of the AVID student group and the non- AVID 
student group. The first column gives the value n = 10 for the number of AVID female 
students. The second column gives the value n = 5 for the number of AVID male students. 
The third column gives the value n = 8 for the number of non- AVID female students. The 
fourth column gives the value n=l for the number of non- AVID male students. The table 
gives a visual picture of the size of the gender levels within each student group. The 
table tells us that more than one gender was present within each group. The result 
indicates that diversity was represented within each student group. 

Table 2 

Student Sample Make-up According to Gender (n=30) 


Group Statistics 


N 



AVID Female 

AVID Male 

Non-AVID Female 

Non-AVID Male 


Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Participants 

10 

5 

8 

7 


Findings Regarding the Impact of the Treatment Variable, AVID 

A descriptive analysis of the AVID students’ ACT mean math scores and 
non-AVID students’ ACT mean math scores was run, using an independent sample /-test. 
It gives a picture of the ACT mean math scores within each student group. Each student 
group contains 15 data sets; n = 15 for AVID students, and n = 15 for non-AVID students 
The ACT benchmark math score is 22 for college preparedness (ACT, 2012). 

The Kansas AVID students’ group ACT mean math score was 20. The non-AVID 
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students’ group ACT mean math score was 17. Table 3 gives a descriptive picture of the 
measureable results. 

Table 3 

Independent Sample t-Test of AVID Students ’ ACT Mean Math scores and non-AVID 
Students’ ACT mean math scores 


Group Statistics 



Type of Treatment 

N 

Mean 

Std. Deviation 

Std. Error Mean 

Math Score 

AVID Students 

15 

19.93 

3.474 

.897 


Non AVID Students 

15 

16.87 

1.506 

.389 


Independent Samples Test 




Levene's Test for 










Equality of Variances 




t-test for Equality of Means 












95% Confidence Interval 







Sig. (2- 
tailed) 

Mean 

Std. Error 

of the Difference 



F 



df 

Difference 

Difference 

Lower 

Upper 

Math 

Score 

Equal variances 
assumed 

10.531 

.003 

3.137 

28 

.004 

3.067 

.978 

1.064 

5.069 


Equal variances 
not assumed 



3.137 

19.080 

.005 

3.067 

.978 

1.021 

5.112 


The results of the /-test were 1=3. 14. df= 28, /;<(). 05. The t - test results indicate a 
significant difference between the AVID student groups’ ACT mean math score and the 
non-AVID students’ group ACT mean math score. The AVID students have a higher 
ACT mean math score than the non-AVID students. The Null Hypothesis: There is no 
statistically significant difference between the math scores for the Kansas school 11th 
grade AVID students and the 11th grade non-AVID students was rejected as p<0.05. 

The results answered the research question: How are the ACT math scores 
different at the Kansas school for the 11 th grade students who completed the AVID 
program compared to the ACT math scores for non-AVID 1 1 th grader students 
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performing at the same level? The Kansas AVID students’ mean math score was 
significantly closer the ACT (2012) benchmark math score of 22 than were the non- 
AVID students’ mean math score. The math score outcomes indicate a higher level of 
college preparedness for the AVID students. There is also an indication of a direct 
correlation to the effectiveness of the treatment, which is the AVID program and higher 
math scores. 

A descriptive analysis of the AVID students’ ACT mean algebra scores and non- 
AVID students’ ACT mean algebra scores was run, using an independent /-test. It gives 
a picture of the ACT mean algebra scores within each student group. Each student group 
contains 15 data sets; n = 15 for AVID students, and n = 15 for non- AVID students. The 
Kansas AVID students’ group ACT mean algebra score was 11. The non- AVID 
students’ group ACT mean algebra score was 8. Table 4 gives a descriptive picture of 


the measureable results. 
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Table 4 

Independent Sample t-Test of Algebra Scores for AVID Students & Non-AVID Students 


Group Statistics 



Group 

N 

Mean 

Std. Deviation 

Std. Error Mean 

Algebra Score 

1 AVID Students 

15 

10.53 

2.446 

.631 


2 NonAVID 
Students 

15 

8.00 

1.732 

.447 


Independent Samples Test 




Levene's Test for 










Equality of Variances 




t-test for Equality of Means 












95% Confidence 










Interval of the 







Sig. (2- 
tailed) 

Mean 

Std. Error 

Difference 



F 

Sig. 


df 

Difference 

Difference 

Lower 

Upper 

Algebra 

Score 

Equal variances 
assumed 

6.695 

.015 

3.274 

28 

.003 

2.533 

.774 

.948 

4.118 


Equal variances 
not assumed 



3.274 

25.221 

.003 

2.533 

.774 

.940 

4.126 


The results of the /-test were t= 3.27, df= 28, p<0.05. The t- test results indicate a 
significant difference between the AVID student groups’ ACT mean algebra score and 
the non- AVID students’ group ACT mean algebra score. The AVID students have a 
higher ACT mean algebra score than the non-AVID students. The Null Hypothesis: 
There is no statistically significant difference between the math scores for the Kansas 
school 11th grade AVID students and the 11th grade non-AVID students was rejected as 
p<0.05. The algebra score outcomes indicate a higher level of college preparedness for 


the AVID students. 
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Additional Findings 

The ACT mean composite score is the average of the four scores, 21.25: English 
(18), reading (21), mathematics (22), and science (24; ACT, 2012). A descriptive 
analysis of the AVID students’ ACT mean composite scores and non-AVID students’ 
ACT mean composite scores was run, using an independent /-test. Each student group 
contains 15 data sets; n = 15 for AVID students, and n = 1 5 for non-AVID students. The 
analysis results were: m= 20.7 for the AVID student group and m=16.4 for the non-AVID 
student group. Table 5 gives a descriptive picture of the measureable results. 

Table 5 

Independent Sample t-Test of ACT Mean Composite Scores for Non-AVID Students and 
AVID Students 


Group Statistics 



Group 

N 

Mean 

Std. Deviation 

Std. Error Mean 

Composite Score 

1 AVID Students 

15 

20.67 

2.795 

.722 


2 NonAVID 
Students 

15 

16.40 

2.293 

.592 


Independent Samples Test 




Levene's Test for 










Equality of 










Variances 




t-test for Equality of Means 












95% Confidence 










Interval of the 







Sig. (2- 
tailed) 

Mean 

Std. Error 

Difference 



F 

Siq. 


df 

Difference 

Difference 

Lower 

Upper 

Composite 

Score 

Equal variances 
assumed 

.412 

.526 

4.571 

28 

.000 

4.267 

.933 

2.355 

6.179 


Equal variances 
not assumed 



4.571 

26.971 

.000 

4.267 

.933 

2.352 

6.182 
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The results of the /-test were t= 4.57, df= 28, /;<(). 05. The results indicate a significant 
difference between the AVID student groups’ ACT mean composite score and the non- 
AVID students’ group composite score. The AVID students have a higher ACT mean 
composite score than the non- AVID students. The results indicate that the AVID 
students’ level of college preparedness is significantly higher than that of the non- AVID 
students’ level of college preparedness. 

Summary of Findings 

The research findings were in support of the AVID program. The findings 
consisted of all demographics that ACT collected and ACT math scores from 2010 -2013, 
test results for C average 11 th grade AVID students, and C average 11 th grade non- AVID 
students, to include the break out score of the algebra section and overall composite. For 
2009-2010, no data was reported, as it posed potential risks of participant disclosure. 
Findings were reported on race, gender, and group membership. The overall independent 
sample /-test results were: 

ACT mean math scores: t= 3.14, df= 28, p < 0.05 
ACT mean algebra scores: t= 3.27, df= 28, p<0.05 
ACT mean composite scores: t=4.57, df= 28, p<0.05 
The research findings concluded that AVID has a positive impact on the 
academic outcomes of the program participants. The ACT mean math scores of the 
AVID students were significantly closer to the ACT (2012) math benchmark score of 22 
than those of the non- AVID elective students. Student’s level of college preparedness, as 
according to the ACT benchmark, indicates 50% preparedness for achieving a “B” and 
75% preparedness for achieving a “C” (ACT, 2012). The ACT mean math scores for 
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algebra for the AVID elective student group were significantly higher compared to the 
ACT mean algebra math scores of the non- AVID elective students. Findings according 
to race and gender were compared to show the differences between groups and within 
groups. 

Other findings positively impacting the AVID program in relation to its core of 
writing, reading, inquiry, and collaboration (WICR) were the composite scores. There 
was a significant difference between the ACT mean composite scores of the AVID 
elective students and those of the non-AVID students. The AVID students’ mean 
composite scores were significantly closer to the ACT (2012) composite benchmark 
score of 21 than those of the non-AVID students. The results demonstrated themes and 
patterns in relation to group membership and gender. The results provided measurable 
evidence that AVID works. 
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CHAPTER FIVE: CONCLUSIONS 

Can we create a gold standard of education for our children through the AVID? 
The research demonstrated positive patterns of transition for students exposed to the 
AVID elective program. These findings support a need to raise standards in the public 
school system and indirectly remove inadvertent labeling. Failing math grades and 
school closures nationwide need sustainable results. Everyone may not be meant to 
attend a four-year college. Yet, everyone is entitled to a strong educational foundation to 
facilitate their success in life. The pathway to changing the world for the better can be 
achieved through secondary education modeled on a college preparatory curriculum. 
Social responsibility can be achieved with a “Life improvement plan” for all students 
with a college preparatory curriculum as an educational foundation. 

The AVID elective program is doing what it is reported to do. It is improving 
student academic outcomes. Divisions and strife over issues ranging from curriculum to 
funding have seriously undermined the ability of particular school systems to achieve 
their purpose by seriously eroding public confidence in the nation's educational system 
(PS, 2010). Improved educational outcomes could be achieved with an educational 
program that can help build and direct students appropriately while linking them to a 
common purpose (Avolio et al., 2004). A “gold standard of education” could be created 
for all students with a collaborative approach through the AVID program. 

Implications for Practice 

The field of study is open to new opportunities of enhancement within the public 
school system. There are implications for higher academic achievements statewide and 
increased enrollment in secondary educational organizations from within the state. The 
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program’s formal practices were focused on long-term results: increased number of 
students graduating and attending four- year programs. There are implications for 
focusing on short-term results to allow for improvements and adjusting program delivery 
as needed to ensure program effectiveness. There are implications to end school zoning 
of different levels of education for certain groups of students. There are implications that 
the right thing to do would be to provide a strong educational foundation to all students 
and individualized additional resources as needed. 

The program’s focus has been shifting since its implementation, with the largest 
number of enrollees being in the seventh and eighth grade area. The enrollment has 
remained low in the higher grades. This is likely because it is an elective class. There 
have been challenges to enrollment that involve the traditional network system as the 
primary control for class enrollment (USD 475, 2011). The work load is heavier for both 
the student and the teacher, as the class is also an elective for the teacher. This would 
change with a complete college preparatory curriculum, as everyone would be on the 
same team. 

With social responsibility, an intrinsic motivator is a focus: moving an 
organization forward, positively impacting the community. Ethical leadership involves 
forward looking and gauging the impact of your decisions on others. Simply going 
through the motions in a program, focusing on tasks, and not evaluating the impact on 
participants or the outcomes, would not be the act of ethical leadership. Continuous 
renewal/evaluation is not something to do, it is a mindset, a culture, and a place effective 
organizations and leaders operate from (Oakley & Krug, 1993). 
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As a member of the educational team, keeping in mind the importance of 
collaboration, participation in the decision making process could provide an opportunity 
to introduce the following opportunities of enhancement strengthening community bonds: 

• Contract with local university for pre- service teachers to do work study as an 
AVID tutor as part of their teaching curriculum. 

• Scholarship possibilities with local universities. 

• Develop a path for 12 th graders to receive class credits for working as an 
AVID tutor in the middle school. 

• Implement slots in each classroom for a parent to work as an AVID tutor. 

• Facilitate below “C" average students transition into AVID. 

• Outreach, study program for pre- service and current teachers to visit and work 
for a short period along-side teachers in a public school system with a long 
standing history of having a full college preparatory curriculum. 

• Educate mainstream teachers on the AVID program and processes. 

• Online potential for home schooled students and online educators. 
Implications of Results 

Leadership in the Kansas school system is situated to take the public school 
system to a new level. As a non-academia leader, contributing positively to the field of 
academia has the potential to increase the opportunities within the field for non- 
traditional leaders to ascend to senior leadership roles such as principals, board members, 
and superintendents. This would allow for the sharing of the diverse skills and different 
perspectives obtained from years of leadership and life experiences. There are likely to 
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be both internal and external organizational changes as a result of the research. Increased 
teacher education is likely. 

Positive results are likely to lead to an increase in the numbers for enrollment into 
the AVID program within the school district. This would result in a decline in enrollment 
for other federally funded programs, such as “individual education plans” (IEPs), because 
of the improvement in the student’s academic outcomes. The students in AVID and those 
with IEPs meet similar criteria (USD 475, 2011). The potential for residents in nearby 
town districts moving their families closer in order for their children to attend school in 
our district are likely as this has been a practice for sports participation. 

There would be a need for more AVID teachers and tutors with the expansion of 
the program. There is likely to be more attention from nearby school board members and 
colleges in response to the potential expansion of the program. This will enhance an 
already proven system and help lead to marketing it nationwide. Teaching leadership 
theories and practices as early as the seventh grade helps create a catalyst to a whole new 
public school system and forever changes how we as a nation think in the development of 
our future leaders. 

Consequences 

There are consequences for those who care. It takes courage to make changes and 
do something different in a traditional system. Change without buy-in can be subject to 
failure (Kotter & Whitehead, 2010). Measureable and structured approaches are needed 
to guide the change (Kotter, 2012). In order to make everyone believers, teaching must 
occur. Those who have already been working with the program are closer to the target 
and should be involved in working to make it better. 
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A good start to minimizing resistance might be to start with showing where the 
program is at and where it can go. Keep in mind the importance of comparing like 
students only (e.g., “C” average to “C” average). Failure can arise as a result of not 
leveling the playing field. Everyone must be on the same team, no chiefs when moving 
forward, only team members (Kotter, 2012). A checklist can be a valuable tool to keep 
everyone on track. It should not become the focus of the program’s success. The 
program’s focus should remain on the student’s learning progress. The consequences of 
not trying to improve and move forward can be the delivery of substandard educational 
experiences to some students. 

Recommendations 

This research is not about placing blame or finding fault with a system. This 
research is about coming together as a team and community and promoting a new 
practice for the educational team. It is about focusing on a common goal for the good of 
all students (Covey, 2008). The purpose of the research was to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the AVID program in achieving higher mathematical academic outcomes. 
Implementing change to achieve a higher standard of education for our students, the 
future leaders of our nation, would be highly recommended. It would positively impact 
the world of academia by establishing a gold standard of education in the public school 
system. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

Suggest AVID student tracking as of 2014 to demonstrate program effectiveness 
and efficiency. Suggest tracking the number of years of AVID participation per student. 
Research will need to be done, looking into alternative programs, such as a full college 
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preparatory curriculum, involving contact with established public school system with full 
college preparatory programs, such as the Detroit public schools 

(www.detroitpsfoundation.org). AVID research gaps to be analyzed with further research 
are as follows: 

• Psychological impact of being isolated from mainstream students. 

• Academic achievement of grades nine, ten, and twelve. 

• A learning ceiling in academia for students. 

• Impact on creativity of students. 

• Social responsibility to enhance all students with the same tools (leaving no 
child behind). 

• Teaching resiliency. 

Empowering All Students to Fulfill Their Potential 

Establish teams that learn together and may be able to work together in the future 
by following the ABCs to success. The ABCs are: (a) establish an effective AVID 
elective program; (b) move forward with a common core college preparatory curriculum; 
and (c) become a model school system of college preparedness, noting an established 
system: Cass Technical High School in Detroit, Michigan. The concept of team building 
with the focus on acting as “One team” and promoting a culture of higher learning needs 
to be established from the onset with the stakeholders. The community will need to come 
together as a team and work to improve the educational delivery process in order to 
achieve the desired outcomes. It will be time to develop a united community focused on 
moving forward with the positive focus: educating, supplying the means to strengthen for 
optimal achievement in the future (Kouzes & Posner, 2007). There will be resistance to 
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change, such as Hem in “Who moved my cheese,” and there will be those not willing to 
move out of their comfort zone, even though the situation has changed (Blanchard, 1998). 

Sense Making Approach 

So let us make changes and do it by the numbers, using data as support to raise 
standards in the public school system. Making sense of classroom dynamics to raise 
standards in the public school system and indirectly remove labels. Double loop learning 
should be the standard, not just knowing the rules. Understanding the steps and process 
and allowing application of strategic thinking into everyday life, makes sense as Solomon 
(2007) endorses the concept that mathematical practices are important in connecting the 
student to the world and themselves. The development of potential productive citizens 
and leaders, versus simple loop learning, robotic memorization, and developing followers 
should be a social responsibility. 

Foundational Skills 

There is no lack of creativity or research in children’s education: Uniform 
processes to sustain success are missing (Covey, 2008). It would positively impact the 
world of academia by establishing a gold standard of education in the public school 
system. The raised standards of achievement for students could be the needed catalyst to 
push our nation’s teachers to uniformed self-directed higher performance and 
achievement. There is a need for education methods that provide positive academic 
outcomes, while positively influencing self-esteem (Hammerstein et al., 2010). 

Building a learning organization capable of empowering students to succeed in 
life will probably involve the use of strategies with soft surroundings suggested by Kotter 
(2012). Just as we use ABC’s in basic life support, we need to use ABC’s in moving 
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traditional systems forward on a strong foundation. Buy-in is needed as stakeholders are 
likely to fear the concept of change, and shoot the idea down (Kotter & Whitehead, 
2010). A good presentation focused on buy-in can contribute to successful and 
sustainable change strategies to move the organization forward. 

Goal Setting and Problem Solving 

Let us focus on creating a college preparatory curriculum first. Then, using 
AVID site criteria, optimize it, and then distribute it. Let us move from being a one 
elective course program to incorporating the network system into the traditional system. 
The goal is to create a secondary college preparatory educational system, then become 
the model in the West, just as Cass Technical High school is the model up north in 
Michigan. 

Start up today is possible with the right tools. AVID site criteria can be obtained 
from Kansas USD 475. Guidance with a plan that works using constructive responding 
should lead to sustainable results (Kotter, 2012). Teaching that builds character amongst 
team members could improve the chances of successful diversity later. 

Summary 

Through the early development of leadership skills and the building of mental 
skills in students with the AVID program, AVID has the potential to be the catalyst to 
bridging public school systems with sustainable results. In order to move forward as 
ethical leaders, we need a vision of the education that we want our children and 
grandchildren of this society to have: one that attends to the curriculum that is taught in 
our public school systems (Ravitch, 2010). First, everyone’s attention is needed, because 
without peoples’ attention there is no opportunity to explain the solution (Kotter & 
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Whitehead, 2010). Research has shown that successful ethical leaders have high El, treat 
everyone with respect, look beneath the surface, maintain control during crisis, and focus 
on the greater good. A school program that begins to teach life survival skills and 
collaboration would benefit all students and the community. 
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APPENDIX A 


AVID Secondary Certification Facts 


AVID Secondary Certification FAQ 



The revised 2013-2014 Secondary Certification Report and Self Study Continuum will to implumeited during the 
2013-2014 school year. I his list ot Irequenlly asked ccestions summary was developed to clarity 'o' AVID Site 
Teams the ntert arc/or interpretations of CSS Indicators. All frequently askec quests ns are listed first, and 
answers follow. 

Frequently Asked Questions 

f he below questions are organized by Certification doc j T ier t section or AVID Secondary essential. Where 
applicaole. Questions about Essertals are lurlher urgani/ed by he indicator to which they pertain. 

Directions to CSS 

With the inclusion of the new schoclwice metrics, does a demonstret cn school need to have these metrics in place 
fer their ravalidation? f Click here to rear, resronsel 


Essential 2 

For 2.1.0 wou c it be helpful to add parent “proxy" as one of the "available panes?" [Click here to reac response) 

Essential 3 

In 3.1.1, what classes are considered to be academx; core classes? [Cl ok here to toa d ’espouse) 

In 3.1.3, what S meant by "process/systom" regarding t ie master schedule? [Click here lo read respunsc) 

In 3.4 AVID students are to receive instruction in developing skills to access arc evaluate digital informat on from 
multiple sources. How is this measured and documented? ICIick hat e lo read response) 

Essential 4 

How dc we show evidence of rigor? 1C ick he-e to read response' 

in 43, is it valid to recognize advanced CTE (Career and Tccnnical Education) pathways that stucents complete with 
caps tori c/pcrformancc-bascd authentic assessments as a rigorous course? [Click hero to read response! 

n 4.3, can “Lead the Way" I'PLTWi be noted as examp e of rigorous curriculum? Wnat aoout university research 
internships? [Cljck hero to re a d respons e 

in 4.5, it is difficult to differentiate between each icvo ol use (1. 2. or 3): how should one def ne “sequerce"? How 
dees sequence apply to students? What dees it look like? .Click here to re ad response! 

in 4.6.1. 50% of AVID 8th graders are expected to be on track for completing Algebra 1, or Common Core math, or 
an equivalent high level math. Our 8tn grade mathematics curriculum is a rigorous curricu urn with emphasis on 
algeora (linear, exponertiel, and quadratic: although we do not call it algebra. Hew can d siricis I kc us “prove" that 
ihei* 8th grace math coj-sc is an a gobra course? [Click here tp rsao. response] 


Essential 1 

What do the arrows between the Levels of Use signify? ICIick here lo -ead resnonsei 


What is the intent of 4.7.3? How can 100% of our AVID 8th graders meet this? [Click her o to read response! 
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Essential 5 

How do wo ensure equitable access to digital tools? [Click 'ioro to road response] 
For 5.2.1. are there r.igital tools for tinners? 'Click here to read respr.nsel 


V 

/ ; AV ID 


In 5.2.2 how should wc determine effective use of course materials? [C ick hem to road response) 


In 5.2.3 binders are not specified, and n 5.3.3 agendas arc calendars are not specified; is tn s to give options oris 
It assjmec they are usee? [Click nora to road response] 


Does 5.4 refer to the AVID Elective class or to all classes? [Click here to read response] 


In 5,4.2 how snould we measure and document active participation In all content classes? [Click terete rea d 
response) 

In 5.4.3, does this refer to classes other than AVID or AVID tutcrals? [Cl ick hereto read response] 


Essentials 6 & 7 

Pure and sfmoie...no major content changes. 

Essential 8 

In reviewing 8.6.1. there is no mention of Path. With tho wording Indicating that the training is to be minimally 16 
hours, now snould this be interpreter:? I Click here lo read responsol 


Essential 9 

Pieass note that ;n 9.5 the change from "state mandated fes*' to "ana/or end of course exam" is more oxplidL 
Essential 10 

What are the implications, and/or the interpretation, of this second clause : n 10.3.1 if r=t Ery point the AVID teacncr 
has ta*en implementation out cannot attend the next Summer Institute? 1C ick here to read response' 


Fer 10.3.3. can the teacher attend Palh for implementation instead at SI? |C Ick here to read response 


In 10.5, it states that a p'incipal has atterced at leas: one Summe' Institute I saoersn p strand, AVID I sadership for 
College ^ead rcss and/or other AVID Divisional Leadership T raining within the last 2 yea's, or is committed to do so. 
What s the rtent of this Indicator? [Click here tc -ead -esronsel 

In 10.5.1 what Is meant by 'AVID Dl vis cnal Leadership Training?" [Click nere to read response* 

In 10.5.2 and 10.5.3. what is meant by "other comparable AVID Divisional Leadership Training?" [Cirj < here tu read 
'esronsel 


Fnr 10.5.3. how can wa measure that "administrators have applied AVID professional earning?" 1C ic> hem :e raa c 
response! 

Essential 11 

In 11.1.1 end 11.1.2. t refines Site Team as including 'a site administrator," but in 11.1.3 it specifically calls out 
that the 'principal is an active member of the Site Team ” Why the shift from s te administrator to principal? fC in* 
here, to read response! 
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Answers to Frequently Asked Ouestlnns 

Directions tc CSS 


A 


AVID 


with the lwtl«S/cn Of the nev* acboofivicfe rr.tirics, doe'- a demonstration school rieeu to have these metrics in place 
lor ths'r revaUdaUdn? 


For sites scheduled for a ccmo validation or a (©validation visit for the 2C 13 -2014 school year, they must have the 
school wide metrics in piece OR have a pier in place to meetthe set col wide metrics In 2014 2015. See page 3 of 
the CSS to review the oenchmarxs and process .'or demonstration sites. [Back to FAQsJ 

Essential 1 

What do the arrows between the Levels of >saa signify ? 

The arrows dennte that the continuum s fluid and shows evolvement of the criteria from Leva 1 through Leva 3, 
Level 1 i"Vleets Certification Standarcs") ircicators must still be n olaco when the site evolves to meet the criteria 
in Level 2 ("Routine Use") Indicators. When a site evolves to be rated et Level 3 (''Institutionalization'), all fie criteria 
for Levels 1 , 2. and 3 must be in place. [Baer, to FAQs] 

Essenl'ai 2 

for 2.1.0, would he helpful to add parent "proxy" ©s one nr die "avaitabte parties?- 

the term "proxy" was discussed and rejected by AVID's National Certification Task Force (NCTF) in its discussions. 
The intent is to invo vethe parent/guard an, but not to penalize the student by keeping him/her cut of AVID if a 
signature cannot oe obtained. lliaox tc FAQs. 

Cistr.tial 3 

'o 3.1.1, v.ha' ;ias ■: s art. oons.'dered to be academic core classes? 

As stated In indicator 3.1.1. academic core classes are those io English, history, math, science, arc languages 
{wnrld/foreign). Back to FAOsl 

in 3. 1.3. iv.hp* is meant by "prone.- s/system" regarding the masrer sebedu'e' 

the intent is that the silo has a plan in olaco to schedule AVID Elective classes at time pcriocs that do not corf ict 
with ether academic core classes o' 'igor re.g.. AP, IB. Honors, etc.). This plan should be systernived so I in; anyone 
scheduling classes woulo know that AVID slucents must be enrolled in the AVID Elective class arc In one or more 
core classes of rigor tv thin the same semester. [Bacli.lo.EAQs] 

In 3.4 / Vtu students aie (o rtx.e/ve (rrstructfon In developing skills to access and evaluate digital Information from 
multiple sources. Hoiv is this measured and documented? 

~o s Ind cator ensures student access to arc evaluation of digital resources; .hose can oo measured and 
documented by teachers' lesson plans and student work. rBacktc FAQs 

E.tst tia! 4 

How do -I'd show evidence of rigor? 

AVID defines “rigor" as “using inquiry-based, collaborative strategics to challenge and engage students in content 
resulting in increasingly complex levels of understanding.' Student work and teachers' lesson plans can be used to 
demonstrate the level of rigo' in a oourse. 'Bank to FAOsl 
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m •1.3, <t v-iiid to .necn^tfce advanced C7E ('Career and 7ecbntce' £tft«atfoni pathways that 
stud' 'its .offijcic-te wt'Ch capstone/pcrfomiartce-Pased authentic assessments as a rigorous course? 

AVID defines "rigor’ as ’using inquiry based, collaborative strategies tc c nailer go and engage 
students in content resulting In Increasingly complex levs s ol understanding.' The intent around the rigor lid caters 
is trial students are enrolled in the most rigorous classes that will a low them to matriculate into the re*t highest 
leva course in toe seouence in the subsequent grade Icadirg to meeting •■'--year college/un vers ty enrollment. 
Students are expected to accomplish evels of rigor wo ch will enable them to enroll in, and engage successfully, in 
the next higher level course of rigor. Mary CTt Capstor c courses do this. I n as. It your C 1 L Capstone courses arc 
taught using inquiry-based collaborative strategies which cnalenge your students to be successful n rigorous 
clime'll with increasingly complex levels of understanding, and prepare students tc matnculate to the next level of 
rigor, then they could be described as rgorous. Your evidence woulc be student work and teachers' lesson plans. 
[Uack to I AOsJ 

in 4.5, ran ‘lean' the Way’fPi 7VV! be noted as example of rigorous curriculum i' iVhat about university research 
■nrem. ships? 

AVID delines “rigor’ as "using inquiry-based, collabo'ative strategies tc challenge and engage students in contort 
resulting n increasingly complex levels of understanding." The intent around the rigor Indicators is chat students are 
enrolled in toe mnst rigorous classes that will allow tnen tc matnculate into the next highest level course in the 
sequence n the subsequent grade leading to meeting 4-ycar college/ university enrollment. Student work and 
teachers' lesson plans can be used to demonstrate the leva of rigor in a course. If "Lead the Way’ and univers ly 
research internships meet these criteria, they could provide ev ccnce for meeting this Indicator. [Pack tc TAOs] 

In 4.5, it fe difficult to differentiate between such ,'bvwf o', use (1, 2, or 3', I botv s.houiJ one define "sequence "7 r-iow 
cfoa 3 sequence apply to sfucter>*5? What does it look like? 

Backwarc map from Essential 4.2.0 which lists hie sequence ot high suhuol courses ’equhed 'or enrollment ir 4- 
year co leges or univers ties :e.g.. in CA LC CSJ "a g’ courses: other states' recuirements in English, history, fire 
arts, math, science, languages). This is the sequence ol courses. 

• I ho midd e love sequence of courses should mirror the high school subjects so 8th grade stucents are 
ready to ergage n college prep work In these courses in 9th grace: Cngllsh. history, f re arts, math, science, 
languages. 

• Essential 4.5.1 reroutes middle schoo students to be errolled in such a sequence (defined as set of middle 
schccl courses that would prepare students ter success In nigh school college prep co j'ses). 

• Essential 4.6.2 recedes students to be enrolled n a more rigorous sol ol oou'ses than what they wore n the 
year before. For example, if they were enrolled in a regular level Eng ish class in 7th grade, they should be 
enrolled r an honors level in 8th grade. If they were in co lege-prep or Honors r 7th grade, they should be in 
pre-AP in 8th grade. The gna and the intent s to keep pushing students into more challenging cortent as 
they mature and develop tha sea dame skll s to handia more r gorous work successfully. Bac x.tc FAQsl 

in 4.6.1. of AVID fitb graders are expected to .he 0/1 track fir completing Algeora 1. or Common Cere math. Or 

an equivalent nlgn 'eve/ math. Our (ith grode rnartbcnraf,ts currlcotuir is a "gorous curriculum w'fh emo/ias's on 
a'geb. a 'Hr. ear. exponential, and quadratic/ although *a do no: call it algebra. How can districts like us "pnx*? " rbac 
(beir 8i.‘i graoe math course is an algebra course/ 

AVID cclinos "rigor" as "using inquiry-based, col la bn ret vs strategies to challenge and engage StJdertS in content 
resulting in inc'easingly complex levels of unds'stand rg." Tne intent around the rigor rcicators is that students are 
enroll ad In the most rigorous classes that will a low thorn to matriculate into ths rext highest level course r the 
seq uerce in the subsequent grade leading to meeting 4-vear coliege/univers ty enrollment. This is especially true n 
terms of mathematics. Essential 4.6 requires 8th g'aders to oomplete ’Algebra 1 or higner-ievel math. ..tie el gible lo 
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enroll n Geometry, and/ar Algebra 2, o- next higher-level math course in 9th grade.' Thus, if you' 
math course uses inquiry based collaborative strategies and ore cares students to be ready for 
geometry, Algebra 2. or a highe '-level rrialh course in grade 9. then it can meet this Indicator. 

Stucent work and teachers’ lesson plans would be ev cenoe of the level of rigor In the course. [Back to FAOsI 


AVID 


IWlat is lire h t- •;> l o' 4. (,'S? Worv can 100% of our AVIO 3(h grade r; rrreel t his? 


AVID’s goal is to orecareall students to be ooilege-rcady uoon gradustcn from h gh school. Thus, as AVID students 
arc or gaged in goa setting, they should start planning their high scnoul course selection as early as bln and ,'lh 
grade. Once they decide .ho r ocrsonal goa is to he college-ready, they need to map backwares from 12th grace '.o 
9th grade to determine which courses they wi I take each semes:? - r high school to fulfi I the course requirements 
which w II make thorn eligible for college enrollment. When they outline what they need to take each semester, they 
win have identified those courses they need to take In 9th grade. Intis. If the AVID student sets goa s and plans 
ahead, ho, •'she will have centified and chosen .heir 9th grade currculum prior to graduating from Stn g r ada. [Back 
Ir. FAOsI 


r : Si nti-il * 

J low do we emurc equitable access fo digital feeds? 

AVID Center has always been art advocate for Site Teams to do what is right for students. If your school cr district is 
not providing student access to digital ano analog tools, let the CSS help you with the advocacy for d gital tools n 
AVID Class'oorns. Your AVID Division’s staff can assist with presentations to you - principal, superintendent, and/or 
Board ul Education to an isl resources required by students. I Back to FAOsI 

For 5.2.1. ars there digital tools for bidders? 

Samples of AVID students’ electronic binders and portfolios exist and can be viewed cn VlyAVID in the District 
D rectors’ File Share in 'Schoclw cc Resources Guide." IBact to FAOsI 

.•n 5.2.2. he* ano uW »e determh e effective use of course material::? 

1 tie new Essential b is ell about organisational toots that promote students’ academic sclt-managomcnl. I he goal of 
5.2.1 is to teach these organizational skills and 5.2.2 is to ensure students use those skills. For example, it is arte 
step for a student to learn to take Cornell notes: but the second step is for him to use those notes for studying. So 
.lie continuum for Essential 5 is: Level 1 - introduce arid teach the cuucepls and skills: Leva 2 - mentor students’ 
use o' the skills as they work with the contert so they can work and stucy effectively; Level 3 - refers to the 
schoclw ce practices of the use nf organizations teds; evidence would be seeirg students riecpendently. without 
teachers’ modeling or support, use the skills to monitor themselves and the r 'Work in all nf their classes and ri their 
extra curricular activities. Back to FAOsI 

In t.2 3 ulndcis arc net specified, and in 5.3.2 agendas unci uotendors arc- not specified; jis this to gw* options cr is 
i! assumed ifiev ore UH'-d? 

rmo now Essential 5 Is about teaching students to use a variety ot organizational tools, wn ch are referenceo in 
5.1.0, tnat oromote their academic self management. "Organizational study tools" riptides binders, agendas, 
calendars, u-lu. Mule [ram the directions on page 2 (Directions: II. Determining the Level cf Implementation of Each 
Essential), the CSS is a continuum that evo ves from Level 1 through Level 3. Thus, everything described in Level 1 
needs to be in place prior to evolving to Level 2; everything described ri Levels 1 and 2 need to be in place prior to 
evolving to I evel 3. So. yes it is assumed all organizational study trols am used by students in their work at Level 3. 
[Back toJAQlJ 

Dees 5.-J refer to tne AVIO Elective zfas; or to all clause:? 
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Tor 5.4. Level 0 and Level 1 rcfcrercc the AVID Elective class. Levo 2 references other content 
classes. Level 3 references all AVID students in ail of their academic core classes (e.ft., En 2 lish, 
'i story, math, science, languages). [Backtc TAQ s] 

fn 5.4,2. hon should we measure and document ncllv e participation :r ali contort t, 'asses? 


« 
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Evidence to document that “AVID students actively participate ir all contert classes* can oe ocservations cf 
students r class while taking notes, engag rig iri discussions and working on class assignments, arc a review ol the 
students' work and the teachers' lesson plans. You would look at the students' agendas and Cornell Notes, as well 
as actual copies of the students' homework, papers, and projects and compare these to the teachers' lesson plans 
arc class assignments. [Bach to FAQs] 

!r, 5.4.3, does this refer to classes other than AWJ or AVID ttitnrials? 


Fssert al 5.4.3 refers to AVID students in a I of their content classes. As AVID moves school.vide, AVID students 
mode vWCOR anc the tutorial inquiry-erased study group process n all ol their academic classes. [Book to l-AQsj 

tSSehtiSt 8 

In re'/iewing 8 6.1, there Is no mention of Path. Wdi.h the wording indicating that the training r's to be minimally 16 
hours, hotr should (.'vs («■ r.nter/veted? 

"he inter, of 8.6.1 is for all AVID Elective teacnerstc Detrained usirgtne most current A V© Tutorial Guide 
Minimally the training is 16 hours when you count faca-ta-faco and e-learnmg opportunities (e.g.. "Oiendec 
learning*). All Summer Institute st'ands include e-learning 'Laurches" and “Boosts* w tn tne face-lo-laco sessions 
at the SI. AVID Path Middle School Implementation and AVID Path High School implementation use a blended 
learning epproach In the training as well. AVID Divisional training also will Includes combination of "b endec 
learning" iu.g., face-to-face and e- learning training). IBack to FAQs] 

Essential 10 

iVhat arc the imvOoalioua. and/ui (he intcrproLuliOn. ui Uds second clause In 10.3.1 1! at any point the AVtb teacher 
hai taker. implementation but cannot attend .he next Summer fnstffuts? 

It is critical that the AVID Elective teacher (AECT) receive training in the sequence of strsres appropriate for teach rg 
the AVID Elective class effectively. AC has designed a series of strands available at the Summer Institute (SI) to 
ensure the AECT is knowledgeable about all of Ihe class components and the AVID system to support his/her .vc'k. 
The SI st rare s designed specifically for the AVID Elective teach e'S are: Implementation. Tutorclogy, Advancing the 
AVID Elective, and Essential Academic Ski Is for College Readiness. [Beck to FAQsl 

For 10.3.1, can the teacher nterd Path ft' implementation instead of St? 

II a toacher cannot realistically attend one ol the Summor Institute sue res, ne/she may attend a paid, 12-16 hour 
session [face to face and e earning) of AVID Path in “Implementation." ‘Tutor- ogy." and/or "Essential Sk llsfor 
College Readiness," as author zed by his/her AVID Divisional staff. [Back tr, FAQs' 

iii JO.b. >■' sta'es uraf « fjr/mpjpu) has alier.tfeti at least one Summer Institute Leadership s wand, AWD L.adershjp for 
College fteadi.ness 3 nd/or other AViD Divisional 1 cadetship Trailing within (he test 2 years, or Is committed to dr. 
so. What is the intent cf this Jnafcacor? 


AVID's research contends that the ectlve Involvement of the principal is critical to the suocess of students and tne 
AVID system. AVID schools who have an AVID-tra red principal achieve higher student perfb'mance standards than 
schools that do noL Thus, the intent of ID. 5.1 is that the principal be committed to earning aoout AVID, recognize 
the need 'or personal AVID tra ring, anti gel AVID-' rained. Fssentia 10.5.2’s intent is for the orhcipal to recognize 
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the neeo to have his/her administrative team AVID-trained so they can support the AVID Site Team 
and AVID students. In addition, the expectation In 10.5.3 is for the pr ncipai to roach out to district 
administrators and ensure that they get AVID trained so they can apply the AVID philosophy in 
district decisions rega icing resources, access to rigcr. and college readiness let all sltcenls. [Back Ic FA0s| 

Hi 10.5.1 '' hat is moan l by "A V)D Dririsroria.' Ltmdershin Training?" 

For the 2013-2014 school year, principals are expected to attenc a Sumner institute lescersh p strand or a two- 
day session of Leadership for College Readiness (LCR). For 2014-2015 and beyond, the AVID D visions will be 
developing leadership sessions for princ pals which will be available through the Divisions. Completion of any of 
ihese AVID-developed sessions would then meet the criteria for this Indicator. Rant: -o nans 

in i0.6._ arc lO.t.'i, ivl.di Is meant by "ctber comparab/e AVID DiViiiooai I eoderstrip Training?" 

The cu'rent AVID trainings which count as “comparable AVID Divisiphal Leaders'! p Training" are participation in: 
Leadership for College Readiness (LCR; 1 cr 2: Second year of Summer Institute: ADL/EDL training; AVID Slate 
Principal Co la&oratlve: 51 star developer or LCR trainer; AVID curric u cm writing team as Leac Wr ter: ODM or other 
AVID training to be developed as part o' AViD's I eadership Development Plan currently in the works. Rack to FAOs l 

Fcr 10. 5.3, how con we measure ibel “administrators have applied AVtO professional learning?" 

If principals, site administrators, and District admin st'ators nave been AVID-trained, we would expect to see certain 
leadershio behaviors in p.ace that Impact the leadership. systems, instruction, and culture of tneschco and district. 
For example, you could see evidence of such criteria as: tne district and site vision of college read ress are aligned 
with AViD's; resources for AVID curriculum, tutors, and staffing have Oeen allocated to meet students' needs; 
stucent data reflect tnat students arc enrolled r rigorous courses and are Doing successful: disaggregated student 
data would OC increasing and iinp-oving annually: all classes would represent gender and racial balances mirroring 
It s school's stucent peculation; rosters of students in school activities would reflect equitable opportunities for all 
students; rosters of parent outreach activities would reflect equitablo opportunities for parents of all student groups; 
written documents for the school and district would ref ect a philosophy of access and equitable opportunities for all 
students :e.g.. course catalogs, parent newsletters, minutes of meetings, etc.). Identification of the use of “AViD's 
Secondary Schoalwide College Readiness Ccaching Tool (SWCRCT;" would ba a good place to begin to IdOrit fy and 
recorc ev cence for this Indicator. [Back to FAOsl 

Essential ll 

In 11.1.1 u.ncf 11. 1.2 it defines Site Team as including *a site administrator," Put in 1 1.1 3. it cpSCtflCOtly cafe out 
that trie ■(principal is an acriirs member of the Site T ean?.’ Why the th/ft Tom site administrator to principal? 

Research confirms that if a site is to expand to schoolwide AVID, the principal’s leadership is pivotal .o tne growth 
and sustainability of AViD's college readiness system. We advocate that the pr ncioal be an active Site Team 
member from tne onset, but we recognize that at some sites just beginning lo implement AVID, tho principal may 
delegate the leadership to an ass .start prircipal or a vies principal. Back to FAOsl 
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APPENDIX B 

AVID Certification Report and Self Study Continuum 





Decades of College Dreams 


2013-2014 
Certification Report 

and 

Self-Study Continuum 

For AVID Secondary Sites 

Name: 

Schoo Name: 

(NCES) Number: - - 

National Center for Educational Statistics (httpy/nces.ed.gov/gioballocator) 

County/Region: 

State Name: 


AVID is school wide when a strong AVID system transforms the leadership, 
systems , instruction, and culture of a school, ensuring college readiness for all 
students. 


CSS l or .Ise by AVID Samutuy Sites in ttc 2013-2014 school year I November 12, 2013 
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Directions: How to Use this Instrument 


Fura secondary silt tn implement the AVID Elective class ami implement AVID schoolwide, AVID Center assumes 
the school has adopted and implemented a philosophy -.hat is aliened with AVID's mission and visinr of college readiness 
.or all student-.. I hits, rhis instrument. VI i 1 1) Certification Report and Setf-Study Continuum.'' is a tool for a detailed 
selr-review of a secondary sire's AVID system during, the second year, und each year thereafter, that shows the AVID 
Elective class has been operational. 

The school can implement the AVID Elective class in grades 6 III rough 12. AVID staff should complete Ibis instrument 
as a Site Team early in the school year (e g., October) as the team completes the AVID Data Collection process (Essential 
9j and its Iniliu. Self-Study ( ISS). With its District Director (and AVID consultant where applicable), the AVID Site 
I :an develops recommendations for addressing areas fur growth and tor Ittaimaining/expanding areas of strength It 
should use this instillment throughout the school year and again n the spring, as it completes the Certification Sell-Study 
(CSS), to delenninc a final certification recummendarion tor its secondary school AVID Elective class and system. 

The overall certification rating for the AVID middle school and/or high school is determined based on llie individual 
levels nf implementation of each AVID Essential and Ihe submission of AVID’s Data Collection fomus. I here arc 1 1 
AVID Essentials tor secondary schools that arc standard across the country and in the AVID world. Each Essential has 
multiple I ndicators describing important aspects uf implementation of that Essential. The Site I cant will begin from Ibis 
rtiosl specific point: determine the level of implementation of each Indicator in an Essential, then, from tire levels for tic 
Indicators, determine the overall level of implementation for each Essential. Finally, turn (he cetemi ination nf each 
Essential, delenninc the recommended overall certification rating for the school. 

I lie A MV Certification Seif-Study Report anti Continuum represents cumulative growth over time, ty pically requiring 
j-fr years to fully develop and sustain the AVID system. 

• Level I : ‘Meets Certification Slanifunth” New AVID sites, at the end nf their second year of operation of the 
AVID Elective class, arc expected to be at Level 1 , 

• Level 2: "Routine Vie" is for sites that have been operational for 4 or more years and have established patterns 
fn- achievement ofthe Indicators and thus Ihe Essentials; they cnuld lie described as “routine" because of the 
repetitive cycle of their work. 

• Level 3: “ InitilHlhnaUzatkm " represents sites dial have had die AVID sysrem operational for 5 f years, so that 
implementation ntthc Indicators and Essentials is sustained despite changing variables or cnnrlitions They are 
not dependent on personalities or current leaders AVID will he sustained because Ihe irilrastructurc and system 
are in place to maintain the cullegc readiness cultu re dial supports student achievement argl success. Students anc 
families demand commitment to AVID because ofthe academic success of AVID students. 

I. Determining Ihe Level of Implementation for Each Indicator 

Each Indicator has a description under each of the four headings, representing a continuum of growth over time, which is 
cumulative from one level tn die next: Ab/.dE/DrUvcl 0), Meets Certification Standard*. ( I .cvol Ij, Routine Civ (Level 
2), or Imiiitilionalization (Level 3). 

Slep 1: I o begin, read the Essential description Incared in the lop left-hand comer, and start reviewing horizontally at 
“Vof AVID" (Level 0) m read the description for each Indicate! from left to right. 

Step 2: As a Site Team, review your evidence sources and resources and indicate those you are using for 

documentation by checking the appropriate boxes at tire lop nf ihe page. It creating additional evidence 
sources, check the box for “Other.” 

Step 3: Ihen cheek the box identifying the level of implementation cfeuch Indicator. 

Step 4: Once you have determined Ills level of implementation lor each Indicator, you are ready tn determine the 
overall level of implementation for drat Essential. 


CSt- 1 K..,- uh- bv AVID Secondin' Sret m Tile ;o;_'-20 H «ar| Mtivcrwier 12.201? 


b’lgp I 
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II. Determining the Level of Implementation of Each Essential 

There a/e four rating possibilities for each AVID Essential: A’or A VtD (Level 0). Meets Certification Standards (Level I ). 
Routine Use (Level J l. and trtnitut ionalizatiot! I Level 3). Review the cheeked boxes far each Indicator to determine Ihe 
overall level of implementation for each Rs.ee mini. 

An individual AVID Essential has multiple Indicators, depending on the Essential. Follow the guidelines I sted beluw lo 
determine the level of implementation of each AVID Essential, Alter determining the level of implementation fnr the 
Essential, wiite u description of the strengths nt your implenenta ion of that Essential, areas fnr prnwtli. and your bite 
I cam’s next steps. 

• Not A VID (Level 0): Certification requirements for Level I are not met (more than 1 Indicator is ruled below Level 
I ). There is no plar . or the plan from the previous year was not implemented effectively. 

• Meets Certification Standards (Level />: No more than one Indicator is ruled be lew Level I ; there must be a plur in 
place, and implemented, to address challenges for the following school year. 

• Routine Use ( Lew. 1 2 ): All Indicators tor Level 1 must be in place, as well as Indicators fnr Level 2 No more than 
one Indicator is rated selow Level 2. No Indicator is rated at Level 0. 

• I n stitutionatization (Level J)i All Indicav.rs for Levels I and 2 must lie in place, as well as Indicators for Level 3. No 
more than one Indicator is rated below Level 3 (i.e., 3 out of 4, or 4 out of 5, or 5 out of 6, etc.); Indicators must he 
cheeked at Level 3. No Indicarer may be rated ar l-cvel 0 

III. Determining the Overall Certification Level of Ihe AVID Secondary School 

Ihe overall certification level for His secondary school is based on the ratings for each cf the 1 1 AVID Essentials. Note 
Ihut Essential 9 requires, the submission ol'all of AVID’s data collection forms. Seniors enrolled in the AVID Elective 
class must have suhioittcd Lieu Senior Data and have it approved by AVID renter New sites are r.ot expected ro be rated 
beyond level 1 on any Essential. 

Certification Ratings for AVID Secondary Sites: 

A VID :\tm-Certifle4 Site — A site has never been certified, has one or more Essentials ruled as "Not .4 i'll) " 

(Level 0), and is working to implement all 1 1 AVID Essentials.... OR 4 VtD Affiliate Site A former AVID 

( errit ed Site rut* one or more Essentials ruled as "Vo; .4 YID " (Level 0), Site Team is working to implement all 
1 1 AVID Essentials. 

AIIV Certified Site — All Essentials rated “.Writes Certification Standards " (Level 1 ) r.r higher. 

.4 VtD Highly Certified Site — The secondary site consistently mecre certification sumdurds tail 1 1 Essentials at 
Level I or higher,) and has. at least ft Essentials rated at “ Routine Css “ (l-evcl 2) and/or “Institutionalization " 
(Level 3); has been certified for at leas. 1 consecutive years, implementing for a minimum of 4 years. 

4 VI f) SchaoMtle Site of Distinction— The site has all 1 1 Essentials trued at ' Routine Use " (Level 2) or higher 
and sustains the AVID system. Evidence supports Etui all AVID’s school wide metrics demonstrating schoolwide 
impact toward achieving college readiness for ell smdents are it: place and have been verified by AVID Centei. 

AVID’s stliuolwidi metrics include; 

a. ) School has been implementing AVID a minimum of 4 years and certified consecutively fnr 2 yea's. 

b. ) School is currently certified (criteria to support attributing schoolw.de change lo AVID). 

c. ) AVID Elective class enrollment reflects a minimum of I (f'/i o' overall student enrollment (criteria to 
support attributing school wide change to AVID). 

d. J Essential 9 Indicator 2 (9.2) is rated a 2 or 3 (Site Teurn is using dutu for schnolwidc program 
enhancement und improved scltoolwide effects). 

c.) Essential 9 Indicator 3 (9.3) is rated a 2 or 3 (Site Team’s use of data led to revisions and impacted 
school policies; site and district plan to promote access tn rigorous advanced courses), 


CSS | Hr uu byAVlDSecorduy Sues nTtK20l3-2llH s&uci wurlKoveirher J2.2-Il.i 
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f. ) Essential 10 Indicaroi 2 (10.2) is rated a 2 or 3 (AVID is integrated with school anc district 
iinpioveinenl plans). 

g. ) Essential 1 1 Indicator 7 (1 1.7) is rated a 2 nr 3 (AVID Site Team members train other staff in AVID 
methodologies and are leaders silting on key site/districl committees). 

I VIO Demonstration Situ — All 1 1 Essentials are rated “Routine Use " (Level 2) or higher with no Indicator at 
".'Vor A lit) " i Level 0). On Essential 8. all Indicators arc rated at “Routine Use" (Level 2) or above All AVID’s 
schoolvvidc metrics, demonstrating seboohvide impact toward achieving college readiness fnr all students, aie in 
place S.le meets AVID benchmarks below, is validated by Ibc AVID Demonstration Validation Teum, and is 
ready to host visiting educators as an AVID ccl.egc readiness site, sustaining the A VID system. 

Additional Benchmarks Required b.V Silts Pursuing AVID Demonstration Status 

A. Eligible In Begin the Coaching Cycle of Readiness to Apply to Become an AVID Secondary 
Demonstration Site 

a.j All 1 1 AVID Essentials are implemented effectively, and the site has been certified fnr at least 2 
consecutive yea's at the middle school level and at least 2 consecutive years ul the high school 
level, with at least one graduating class of at least 24 seniors. 

h.) All II Essentials are rated “Routine Lise” (Level 2} cr higher with no Indicator at “\'ot Al'lD” 

( Level (l). 

c.) There is evidence of cnctging AVID sehoulwide metrics (see metric descriptions fur “AVID 
SchooUvide Site of Distinction" above), including approaching 10% nt the student population 
enrolled in the AVID Elective class. 

rt.j Die site’s AVID District Director recommends tn AVID Center, til rough the AVID Divisinnal 
office, that the sire apply to begin the coaching cycle of readiness. 

c.) Willi AVID Center approval, the site sends a team to the Summer Institute Demonstration strand. 

B. Eligible tn Apply to become an AVID Secondary Demonstration Site 

a.) All 1 1 AVID Essentials arc implemented effectively, and the site lias been certified for at least 2 
consecutive years at the middle schoo. I eve. and at least 3 consecutive years at the high school 
level, with Et least 2 graduating classes of al least 24 seniors 

h.) Effectively completes the coaching cycle. 

c. ) On Essential 8 all Indicators arc rated ‘'Routine Use" (Level 2) or above. 

d. ) Thete is evidence that all AVTD’s schonlwidc metrics, demonstrating sc hnolvvide impact toward 

achieving college readiness for all students, are in place. 

c.) I lie site subiv i's the demonstration school application and, if approved by AVID Center, works 
will: die District Director and Divisional sraft’tn prepare for the Site Validation Visit hy the AVID 
Demonstration Validation Teem. 

C. Eligible to Kcupply as an AVI I) Secondary Demonstr ation Site 

a.) All eligibility criteria are consistently in place and site is recommended by District Director and 
AVID Divisional stuff'. 

h.) Submits application and schedules on-site visit by AVID Demonstration Validation Team. 

IV. Review your completed Certification Self-Study with your AVID District Director 

After s oar Site Team completes the <»lf-;|ud.v to rate your site a:t all 1 1 Essentials, identify your site’s strengths and ateas 
fur growth. Plan how you will address these growth areas, You/ AVID District Director will wiite'review commendations 
and recommendations fur your Site I cam to implement during, the following school year. Develop a site plan tn sustain 
and expand your AVID program and system. 


CSS, -WrcM hy AVI,: Scv villi, V s It. a m Mil: til' S-2C M H'livjl VC-H M.ivvmbtr 12, 20 Is 
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AVID Essential 
No. 1 

Examples of Evidence Sources and 
Resources 

Katin" for AVID Essential No. 

AVID student selection must 

J Sinool's planned recruitment process with 

Number ot Indicator s at each level: 

focus on Students in Hie mid ille. 

timeline and forms 

** 

with academic potential, who 

J AVff) vtuderl application 

Level 0: 

would benefit from Will 

3 A V ID student quest i on nai re und interview 

Level 1 : 

support lo improve (heir 

questions 

level 2: 

academic record and begin 

□ AVID snidHit.'pnrenl contract 

Level 3: 


collet* prx-paration. 


□ 


Min ales of AVID Site Team inwiings 

discussing sindeni selection 

Evidence of parent contacts 

AVID rccruitjvair Mjbriusprciid&hcGL’tbrni 

showiru. selection criteria 

Other 


Overall level for Essential 1: 


kitting (tutf/f indicators for Lewis t>j i'sr Indicators at e cutuuiaUvtt; Lewi i tnust be in place prior :o progressing u. i cwu 2 


Not A \'ID {Level 0/ 

^ Meets Certificatin'! 

^ Stanckaxk (Level 1) ' 

Hinkine Use (Level 2 f ^ 

y foultuibnalizulioa • Level 3) 

1 . □ Fewer than 40% of 
st ideals in AVID meet 
locally defined selection 
criteria, including 
naiioniilly defined selection 
criteria. clai?.it\iriy, them <iv 
“students in the middle.'* * 

At least dilVi, i,f students 
in AVIDtrjeel AVID's 
luiticoollv dctincJ selection 
criteria, classifvii g lic:n as 
“students in tbe middle." 
Lvidcnce of die snx-crii 
interviews is available. 

LI 100% of student* in AVID 
meet locally defined selection 
criteria, including nationally 
defined selection critcr a, 
classifying llietri ;i5“sluoenl» 
in the middle." 

□ 1 IX% of students in AVID meet 
locally defined selection criteria, 
incl iiltrtj; nationally delined 
seleelion criteria, classifying them 
a; “students in the middle " 
Evidence dluslndes a ecminuing 
ref lie. lie it of t ie select inn process 

2. J Insufficient data arc 
available to determire how 
sfixtertt? were selected 
nd/nr rive .valiis of Ihnr 
aujdcTiic backgrounds 

U Supporting 

documentation provides 
evidence of a student 
recruitment pi an and its 
implementation. 

J Sup purling documentation 
provides evidence of a stuJont 
recruitment plan and process 
for implementation, which 
includes plans for keeping 
existing stuienu it AVID ami 
plans for ongoing recruitment. 

J Supixsilii a. due itiieiiluliun 
provices evidence et a studcil 
recruitment plan, witch addieases 
he opening of new sections to meet 
the Heads of potential AVID 
students. 

t □ Student selection 
processes an? im.ii reviewed 
by AVID Site Team prim 
to the student recruitment 
process. 

t 

□ Student selection 
processes arc deve uped by 
ilie AVJD bite Team prior 
to the student srlecliu:i 
process. 

k f” 

■ 

D Student selection 
processes arc teviscd. AVlf) 
Nile Team niemners play to 
active role in tie selection 
process by soliciting input 
f'om a pi collective student’s 
lecchers. interviewing 
students, etc. 

U Student select mi pri>L*es.Nciv ire 
analyzed und refined as necessary 
based nn data to address issues .such 
«is gender, ethnicity, und 
scciocoonomic Siam*. 


— _ .. . i 

*MJ I- I he AVID Srudcnr Pmfilf (fcttribtt in ths student will mhJvJia pjlcnlial. siver^t li: high :e« nonreei, 2.0 >.5 OP.-V £»illepy 

AilviiLjul v*. Ji xuppor.. liesirs and r.ercminarJou to fyj lo college, am! whi> mssr r«ic or mcr; ot dx fo.lowuig el ilena. I ir*l in lsur.il> U> aiteml ci:i lege, 
'hmrically undci’sUivcJ n -1-yoir callage?. b'.viwmc. nnd -peciul unrutr.sLancei. The AVID student i< nxwvi cm achieve ui fifturuu: euiiieul.jn *vilt 
s ojipi n f~> rn -he AVlf l Elect i *'C l.-LS*. hr nn:nr ir IhrrouUan. see L'ipitm&trii.x omrf Athn-.yiny the A D.L: f'rygwm ir .he AVID I .ihrnry unit rhs 
e-leaming^h'/O r«i M*AVID. 


CS*| F^ii’e he AVr M Scsxoivv Stoe» n ihs 201.1-2(1 1 & achrrii year | Njvwnbcr 32, 2012 
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Whai urc some or the particular strengths rellectetl in your evidence of AVID Essential I at your school? 


What aspects of AVID Essential have room for growth'.’ How in.ght you address tliese in your site plan? 


£ 





CSS I Kr utv try AV.'D Svsw&ry Silct ;xj 11k 2GI3-2UH iv tf >vw I Kwintw .2. 3<lJJ 
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AVID Essential 
No. 2 

Examples of Evidence Sources and 
Resources 

Rating for AVII) Essential No. 2 

AVID pnigram purtk'ipmits, 
both students and staff. run si 

□ Documents that detail lie prucei lures mid 
mie ine used tor sclcciing AVID students 

Number of Indicators at each level: 

ebuuse lu participate in the 

U Documents iLn del ml the commitment. the 

1 eve) 0; 

AVID program. 

procedures, and the timolin’ fur involving AVID 
Elective class letchcrs and Site Team members 

Level 1 : 
Level 2: 


U Evidence of eomniuriicalion process 
□ Documentation of training 

1 evel j; 


J AVID Sic Tl-.iii agendas and minutes 
-1 1 Viren! permission slipa-'stodcnt contacts 
-J Attendance CL. Mils front AVID Site leiun 

Overall level for Essential 2: 


Zl Special aeii v i y ;iti endures records 
J Data reflecting soident course enrollments 
J Si i e polic ies ensuring access to rigorous courses 
J Other 


Rating (juide Indicators for Lewis of f/w - Indicators ary cumulative; Level I must be in place prior to progressing io Lewi 2 


•Vffi A Hi) (Level Oj 

Meets Certification 
Standards t'Lcvd l f — 

Routin’. I.. tsar 'l.i-xvl 2) \ ImlituiivnataitioK (Level M 

1. □ Fever than KXWsofAVID 
students are placed in the AVID 
Klcctivc class with a conuaci 
signed by all available parties. 
“Available par y" indicates lhal 
teachers, parents, guardians, 
counselors, anil .ulminisrralors 
are reconmcndcd to sign, with 
iatert rn he inclusive, bul nut tu 
pend tee the student or site. 

U 100% cf students 
enrolled in the AVID 
Elective classics) have 
co ltiacLS signed by till 
available panics. 

□ 100% of students enrolled 
in lie AV I) Elective classics) 
have signed contracts, there is 
evidence of purent meeting! si 
to gain poreri' support. 

□ 100% of students cni nlleil 
m the AVID Llectivc aossicsi 
have signed contracts; ’here is 
evidence of increased 
involvement of psiren •; in the 
program . 

2. J Insufficient evidence is 
si vail able to validate that :he 
AVID Elective class tcaclicrfs) 
volun’urily these to panic ipatc 
in the program. 

-J There is docucr.etiulion 
to show that 100% of the 
AVID Rleclive class 
tcac.icnls) chose to 
voluntarily partil'ipillc in the 
program. 

□ T here is documentation to 
show tiiat li e AVID Elective 
class teacherts) chose to 
participate in the program and 
lo uttend AVID Nile Team 
meetings and events. 

□ I here b documental ion lo 
show that tic AVID Elective 
class teacaerfs) chose to 
fiaiiicipatc in the piogram and 
to assume leadership for 
implementing Site Team 
uclivities 

3. □ Lisutncicnt evidence is 
available to validate tha*. die 
AVID Site ’.cam members 
voluntarily chose to participate 
ir. AVID 

□ Documentation shows 
that 100% uf the AVID Nile 
Team members chc.se to 
vnluhtaiily participate in tl t 
program . 

J Documentation draws that 
t)ie AVID Nile Team rnemheis 
chose to participate in the 
program and to attend AVID 
Site Team meetings and AVID 
events. 

□ Dceumentution shews thru 
the AVID Site Team members 
chose to participate n ihe 
piogram arc to assume 
leadership respnnsi bililies for 
Sire Team’s work ard 
activities. 

4. □ lnsuitieient cata is available 
le determine how an AVID 
Elective class teacher is 
identified and selected tbr 
partieipaliun in AVID. 

J Documentation provides 
evidence ol a process used 
in irfemifyirp, and selecting 
AVID Elective class 
teacher's). 

□ Documentation provides 
evidence of a process used in 
identifying art) selecting 
AVID Elective class 
leactiens). The process has 
been reviewed and updated 
bused uri Nile Team input. 

□ Ihtcumenlannii provides 
substantial evidence ofa long- 
tenr. ulan arxl process lui 
identifying a id selecting AVID 
Elect ve class teacherts). 


CSS | Wj u;e tn* A V| I) Socr.rcan' Kiwi in the 2fi 1 5 -2ft 14 setae! >«w | Kovenfaer 1 2, 2013 
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5. □ Jnsufricieait dars. arc available 
uri how AVID Site lean 
men' hers arc iccriiiled and 
selected for participation in 
AVID. 

LI iXxutnenluuon provides 
some evidence of a process 
used in identifying and 
selecting AVID Site Team 
member- 

□ Documentation provides 
e v.-dsnte of a process used in 
identify ing and select iug 
AVID Site Team members 
The process has been 
reviewed and updated based 
on Sits leum inpu*. 

U Documentation provides 
evidence of a long-term plsr. 
and <i process. uaeiJ lu identify 
and select AVID Site Team 
members that incnrnoraies 

some new member? over time. 

6 □ heweer chin 100% of the 
A VII ) Si .c I'carr. members 
advocate fm AVID slm leu l&* 
dcce^s to rgorcHis courses at 
each grade level. 

— 1 100% of :he AVID Site 
Team, includ ng die 
pruicipnJ. advocates :oi 
AVID sliiilenls' access to 
rigorous courses at each 
grade leveL 

□ There is evidence from 
Site Team meeting minutes 
that 100% of the AVID Site 
Team, including the principal. 
iidvctiaiKw fur A VII > students* 
acccs; to rigorous cnuisc*. at 
each grade level, and develops 
and implements strategics to 
cnsuie hill access. 

.J There I ev idence l li al site 
policies rcf.cct full access to 
rigorous courses ’ur till AVID 
students 


What are some of ilte particular strengths reflected in your evidence of AVI I) Hsseniial 2 at your school? 


Win i aspects of AVID Hsscntial 2 have room for growth? Haw might you address these in your site plan? 


c ss | hr i h - c 'h AV I) Sim.«i«Jhis Sites m Ok 2013-2014 >var | Kosvmkr .2.2033 
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AVID Essential 
No. 3 

Examples of Evidence Sources and 
Resources 

Rating for AVID Essential No. 3 

’1 he school must be commuted to 

□ Mc slerc ass schedule 

Number of Indicators a: each leve.. 

full implementation of AVID, with 

J Student class schedule 


student* enrolled in the AVID 

—1 Typical week AVID suhwJule 

Level 0: 

year-long Elective clashes) 

□ Sit: Team plans tot program expansion 

I.evd 

available within the regular 

J Altemljnu: ilalii 

Level 2: 

academic school (lay. 

J Rcetuitmcnt timeline 

□ l se ol most cumml AVID curriculum guide*, 
especially the A hf) Tkioriil Guta's and Weeks 
ill a dilutee on vsix v.avttl.up; 

J lesson plans fttr the AVID Elective class 
buses! on AVID standards 
_J Student class rstgisl'ittiuii folios ^choice slips) 
3 Visiting collcges-univcrstties and documenting 
college outreach efforts 
J College-going environment ic.g.. college 
pennants, bunnerc. cohere posters, AVID 
posters, college acceptance letters, Student 
work, etc.) 

□ Other 

Level J :- 

Overall level for Essential 3: 




Rating Guide: Indicator*, for Level* of Use - Indicator* urn cutauLuttve; tevel f must he i« place prior to progressing yj Leva 2 


Attf Af ID (Level ’J) 

= 

Meets Certification Standards 
=> (UvoH) = 

Kounne Use ( Level 2) 

=C> i= 

InstiMi/tyyjiiiulm fl.eui! 3j 

=> 


1. □ lhe AVID blective class 
docs rot meet for the sane 
until ber of instructional 
minutes as other academic 
classes, or does not meet 
continuously tor u full 
academic year, nr meets only 
outside the regular school 
day 

□ Yeai-Jong AVID Elective 
clasps arc scheduled within 
• Ik? regular auxkriiiv &chuul 
day (periods where multiple 
academic tore classes are 
offered — e.g., English, nati, 
history, .vcienoe, language*;!- 

□ Lvitlence indicates that 
AVID Elective classes are 
schedlt eil wri III in llte tegular 
acacetr.ic school day. The 
AVID Elective class is in 
the master schecule for the 
following .school yecsi. 

□ A pruccao.'sysiern is in place to 
limi*. scheduling cunJI us within 
tilt master schedule will AVID 
Elective c.usses, and J>ile learn 
rnunhers proactively make 
students awure of A VII >. 

2, J AVID is offered in tmly 
one section, and that section 
is t nl fully enrolled. TsOTF.: 
A class is fully enrolled ns 
ietinod by tie average 
enrollment of other academic 
classes at that stetool). 

□ AVID is uffeiwJ ji one 
section, and that section is 
fully cmnllcd OR AVTD is 
offered in multiple sections 
where no more than one 
section is undci'-cnr.slltx. 
i NO 1 lit A class is fitly 
Ktrollec ns defined by li e 
average enrolment nf nthci 
academic core classes at tiat 
scliuol.) 

_l AVID has x:\pa. ulcd tn 
more than on? section and 
more than on: grade level, 
and on site teem liner. t 
occurs te keep each veciion 
tiilly enrolled. 

U AVID has expanded tc include 
multiple seel ions Ic accommodate 
students in all grade levels Of the 
AVID students enrolled ill the 
highest grade level nf llte school, 
70% must have hern enrolled in 
AVID: for HS-fhr 3 or more years 
hi grades 9—12; Ibr M.VJr. 1 ligh- 
ter 2 or more years in grades 6 S 
or grades 7-9; fnr combined 
schools spann ng 2—1 grade 


level* fur2ur mote yesns, fot 
combined schools spanning 5-6 
grade levels for 3 or more years. 


icontinjcd on neu 


C3^ | Pw use by AVI L) Si\w ».lfi y Sites hi Ik* ?/•! 3-7U I- >uk»* >vhi | NjvhtiIki 1 2U1 S 


'»fcp S :if 2A 
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APPENDIX C 
THE JOY OF LEARNING 
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APPENDIX C 
The Joy of Learning 

The doctoral journey was about lessons learned during a trail of tears leading to a 
path of light. My doctoral journey consisted of decision making, achievement, peace, 
forgiveness, and humbling and not necessarily in that order. Have you ever wondered 
after 30 plus years in a successful career where you are going? Watching healthcare 
providers or healers misuse their gifts can cause tears of disillusionment in those who 
care. Feelings of being alone in wanting to do what is right led me back to what makes 
me happy. I have always found joy in learning. So I saw it as a blessing to be gifted with 
the opportunity to complete my doctoral degree. 

Returning to school was a time of transition. It was a time of going from being in 
charge to one of practicing patience and improved listening skills as a student. It made 
you take a close look within and question what being a coach meant to you. It also made 
you question whether or not you were coaching material. Halfway through the program 
the light came on for me. As a systems thinker, I found myself looking at processes 
during each class. Knowing how negatively traditional systems can react to change, I 
welcomed my introduction to Dr. Kotter (2012) who introduced me to the importance of 
using soft surroundings or empathetic techniques to get buy-in for change. Knowing that 
there is a need to teach others to look at systems and not people when deadlines are not 
met, I looked at ways to share this perspective with other learners. Sol became a tutor 
for a college preparatory program, AVID (advancement via independent determination) at 
the local Middle school. Declining a salary, I filled a tutor slot on a voluntary basis. I 
coordinated C average students through an inquiry/strategic learning process. By 
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offering only respect, guidance and information, I saw the light come on for several 
students who previously had little to contribute to the class. The leadership classes taught 
me the importance of giving constructive feedback without taking punitive action when 
delivering education. I practiced and modeled this concept with the students and 
achieved positive results. Seeing the light or enthusiasm for learning come on for those 
students let me know that I was on the right path. The one thing I learned from my 
cousin who has his Ph.D. in psychology was to never look back, just keep moving 
forward. As givers, we should strive to make a difference in our communities. So I 
shared this positive thinking with my classmates and with the AVID students just as my 
professors were sharing their knowledge with me. 

I have learned to balance family, school and work during this journey. My family 
calls me the A++ person in the family. Whenever, I was not responding well to feedback 
on a paper they were my rock in keeping things in perspective. Who else but family 
would laugh at you for not being happy about a 94%? Who else but family would point 
out how they are ecstatic with a B and just passing, and you are trying to find out what 
you did wrong with less than a 100%. So I learned to look beneath the surface and find 
the lesson to be learned in the feedback. When I looked I was able to see the coaching. It 
was leading toward how to successfully defend my dissertation and I shared this finding 
with my classmates. 

Having learned the importance of positive thoughts, speech and behavior during 
this journey, I find myself back at healthcare’s door for employment via the VA system. I 
practiced Winston Churchill’s motto of “Never, never give up,” throughout this journey. 
So I will not give up on leadership in healthcare. Having learned the importance of 
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helping others, I plan to share my knowledge and skills to help coach both young and old 
leaders within the government into operating with respect and integrity at all times. 

It has been a dream of mine to complete my doctorate degree. So one final lesson 
learned during this phenomenal journey of growth has been that dreams do come true. 
The second final lesson was that a good leader should always acknowledge being wrong 
and apologize. The final lesson learned was the most important, and that is, “You should 
always help others when you are in a position to do so.” 



